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PREFACE. 



The extreme importance of the events now transpir- 
ing in China, urgently requires that the attention of 
the Church of Christ should be turned to that quar- 
ter of the globe. A great moral as well as political 
revolution is now going on in that country, — a war 
of opinions as well as a war of dynasties. For ages, 
it was shut against the gospel ; but a wide and 
effectual door is now opened. As a missionary 
field, it is vast and promising. He who openeth 
and no man shutteth, now bids His Church go 
up and possess the land, saying, *' Behold I set 
before thee an open door." If this volume shall be 
the means of awakening a deeper interest in Chinese 
Missions, and of stirring up the disciples of Christ 
to greater exertions on behalf of China, the wish 
and prayer of the Author will be accomplished. 



TO THE 

REV. JAMES LEGGB, D.D., 

PRESIDENT OP THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE LONDON 
MIS8I0NABY SOCIETY, HONG-KONO. 

Deab Sib, 

It was with regret we parted, but you know that I am 
as deeply interested in the prosperity of our Missions in 
China as ever I was, and as much delighted to hear of 
your progress as when we lived and laboured together. 
In token whereof, as well as in admiration of your Chinese 
scholarship and private worth, and in gratitude for your 
warm friendship, which gladdened my heart in that foreign 
land, permit me now to dedicate to you this volume. It 
was pleasant, in writing these pages, to fancy myself, as 
I often did, again beside you. If no longer permitted to 
stand in the van of the Christian army, I may yet, in this 
manner, chronicle its triumphs, and incite others to come 
to your help — '* to the help of the Lord, against the 
mighty." 

Your sincerely attached friend, 

WILLIAM GILLESPIE. 

Manse of Shiels, 
April, 1864. 
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THE LAND OF SINI¥. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 




^HE subjects of which I design principally to 
i treat in the following pages, are the idolatry 
and auporstitions of the Chinese, the pecu- 
liar difficulties to be encountered in evangelizing 
China, and the arguments and encouragements 
to enlarged missionary effort on behalf of this 
great heathen nation. The book will conclude 
witb notices of the principal mission stations at 
the five ports; together with an a<:count of the 
origin and nature of the present Chinese Revolu- 
, tion- A few preliminary observations on China 
itself, and on the people of this remarkable coun- 
try, cannot, however, be out of place. The extra- 
ordinary features which this nation presents, must 
be interesting no less to the political philosopher, 
the historian, and the man of science, thaiv ^ ^<W 
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Christian philanthropist. This chapter, then, \vill 
contain a few remarks on China and the Chinese 
people. 

The " land of Sinim," spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament, is now generally believed to be the land of 
China. . Few have disputed the point, and the weight 
of probable evidence strongly inclines to this view of 
the question. The passage in laaiah is as follows: — ■ 
" Behold, these shall come from far; and, lo, these 
from the north and from the west ; and these from 
the land of Sinim." Jerusalem being viewed as 
a central point in the old world, all the ends of 
the oarth are here indicated. The extremities of 
the globe, in different directions, but from the same 
point of view, are included in the prophet's sur- 
vey. The inhospitable north, and the far west — 
Europe and America — are spoken of as contribut- 
ing their accessions to the Church of Christ. Those^ 
" from far" may be viewed as descriptive of Ethio- 
pia, stretching out her hands to God; for Sheba, 
spoken of in Scripture as part of the great southern 
continent of Africa, is in the Xew Testament de- 
nominated " the uttermost parts of the earth." 
There remains, therefore, only the remote east; ' 
and China, occupying the eastern confines of Asia,, 
may reaHonably be supposed to be alluded to in the^ 
latter part of the verse. Even in ancient times 
China wore a mysterious air of greatness in the 
eyes of distant nations. The Sinae and their silks 
were known to the Romans, And it is an un- 
doubted fact that, not long after laaiah wrote hia 
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Tprophecj, one of the kingdoms into which China 
Tfaa then divided was called by the name of Tsin 
or Chin. This we learn from the writings of Con- 
fucius, who lived B.C. 519. And in all probability, 
the name of the country was known at even an 
earlier period among western nations. The lan- 
guage of China ia still called Lingua Siniea, tlie 
name at first given by the Jesuit missionaries, and 
now generally applied by the learned to the Chinese 
tongue. Sinologues, with very few exceptions, are 
now generally agreed that the passage in Isaiali 
contains not only an allusion to China, but also a 
prediction uf the fact, that converts to Christianity 
should come even from that distant land. 

ANTIQDITY. 
The Chinese are a singular and remarkable 
people, from their great antiquity as a nation. They 
possess the giury of being the most ancient and 
venerable empire now existing in the world. 
Twenty-eight dynasties of kings have had their 
annals recorded. Their records date upward to a 
period of more than 4000 years. We may readily 
concede to them, what cannot indeed well be denied 
them, such a reasonable anti^nity as this. A cor- 
rect chronology has nothing to fear, from the well- 
founded claims of authentic Chinese records.' The 

■ It U stated bj Dr RuiUirlJ, that the Jesuit niiBBioiiHrloa wei-e 
utually obliged to roturn (o Rome to ask leave to use the cbru- 
nology of the SBpluagLnt.^VidB Connexiun <if Sacrid and I'ra- 
fant Itiitety. 
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present year, being the 51st year of the 75th cycle 
of sixty years, gives a.d. 1854, a.e the year 4491 
of the Chinese era. Extravagant stories are doubt- 
less related, of some of their ancient emperors hav- 
ing lived thousands of years ; of the Celestial, Ter- 
restrial, and Human sovereigns. Teen Hwang, Te 
Hivang, and Jin Hwang, aa they are called, the 
two former of whom are fabled to have reigned 
18,000 years each, and the latter 45,000 years. 
But no intelligent person, even in China, believes 
these tales; they are regarded as mere nursery 
f[ibles. A native Chinese historian ridicules this 
absurd chronology, and asks, " Is not such a theory 
in direct opposition to all reason^" He then pro- 
ceeds to state his opinion that Pwan-koo, the first 
man, in all probability, preceded Fuh-he, the sacri- 
ficer, and the first monarch, recorded in authentic 
history, by about a thousand years only, certainly 
not ten thousand : and that Yaou, the Chinese 
Noah, was not bo long after Fuh-he as fabulous 
narratives tell us. Emerging, however, from the 
region of fable, ive come to that of traditionary re- 
cord, and here we are met by the remarkable fact 
of a deluge of water, at a period nearly contem- 
porary with the flood recorded in the Sacred Writ- 
ings. We conclude then, and the conclusion is 
almost irresistibly forced upon us, that China must 
have been colonized by some of the immediate de- 
scendants of Noah, very soon after the flood. 

A striking fact bearing upon this subject has 
been of late years brought to light. In their most 
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icient writings, mention is made of a certain con- 
junction of t!ie heavenly bodies, which was observed 
in China, and is recorded to have taken place about 
4000 jears ago. Modern astronomers have calcu- 
lated backwards, and have found that it muat really 
have been so, and that such a conjunction of the 
planetary bodies must have taken place about that 
time. The date which Du Halde gives to this 
event, calculating from Chinese annals, is B.C. 2155, 
and he calls it an eclipse of the sun. A writer 
in the Encyclopfedia MetropoHtana, cavils at such 
discoveries by the Chinese, sneers at the limited 
extent of the astronomical knowledge possessed by 
them even in later times, and therefore questions 
the probability of observations of the heavenly 
bodies having been correctly made at so remote a 

iriod. Now, it is certainly true that in the seven- 
nth century, Verbiest, a Jesuit missionary, dis- 

ivered and pointed out to the emperor, by means 
of astronomical calculations, an error, to the ex- 
tent of a whole month, that had crept into the 
Chinese calendar, to the great amazement of the 
court, and especially of the nation, who, after the 
publication of an imperial edict, expunging the au- 
pcrflous time from the reckoning, could not com- 
prehend what had become of the lost month, and 
inquired where it was laid up. But snrely an inabi- 
lity to calculate eclipses, and a general deficiency 
in astronomical science, argues nothing against the 
ability to observe an eclipse correctly, and nothing, 
ttierofore, against the accuracy and authenticity o £ 
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the Chinese records in which this observation is to 
be found. Even after rejecting the fabulous tradi- 
tions of tho Chinese then, a vast and not un- 
honoured antiquitj still remaina due to them. And 
if we should date the commencement of their au- 
thentic history only from the time of this eclipse, 
ive are still carried back to a period more than 
4000 years ago. 

Ah bearing upon this subject, the following pas- 
sage from a work on Political Philosophy, by Lord 
Brougham, may be here quoted:—" The writings 
of Confucius, contemporary with Herodotus, and 
who flourished between five and six hundred years 
before Christ, recorded events five hundred years 
earlier ; and there are eclipses of the sun which 
were observed many centuries before that, and 
which tally so exactly with astronomical calculation 
as to shew at how remote a period their credible 
traditions begin." A writer in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1823, saya, that " Confucius re- 
corded thirty-Kix eclipses of the sun, the greater J 
number of which have been verified by calculations I 
of European astronomers." Sir George Staunton, 
speaking of the several conjunctions of planets men- 
tioned in Chinese annals, remarks that " one of the 
most ancient of them is denied, by a celebrated a 
tronomer, Cassini, to have taken place at the time ' 
assigned to it by the Chinese. But his calcula- I 
tion is, in its turn, asserted to be erroneous by a no 
leas able and learned writer, Bailly. The authenti- 
city, indeed, of the observation is compatible with 
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Inaccuracy in the description of the time it hap- 
pened, the calculation of which must have partaken 
of the imperfection of the calendar then in use. If 
the relation of these celestial appearances had heen 
perfectly and minutely correct, a suspicion might 
arise of their having, at a subsequent period, been 
calculated backward, for the purpose of leading tn 
I a belief of the high antiquity of the nation where 
^^cL observations were supposed to have been 
F^anade." Tbe facta contended for, it ia granted, 
prove nothing as to tlie existence of astronomical 
science among tbe Chinese, for all that is insisted 
upon is merely the careful observation of the sky ; 
bat they certainly prove the authenticity of Chinese 
tiUtorical annals, and the correctness with which 
those observations were recorded. The remark of 
Du Halde, that " all these observations are not a 
little serviceable in ascertaining their chronology," 
is the opinion also of every one who has attentively 

I studied tbe subject. 
I POPULATION. 

The vast population of China is another extra- 
ordinary fact. According to the best and most 
generally received accounts, there are in this coun- 
try 360,000,000 of human beings, or an entire third 
part of tbe human race. The truth of this esti- 
mate has been seriously questioned. It has been 
Buppoeed by some to be utterly impossible that 
China proper, which appears a comparatively small 
country on a map of the globe, can contain so many 
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milliona of people. But it is demonstrable that 
China, after all, is not so popnlous, in proportion 
to its area, aa some other countries. Let us com- 
pare it with England or Holland, for example. 
The number of s(iiiare miles in China has been 
ascertained, both by astronomical observations and 
by admeasurement, to be 1,297,999. This, accord- 
ing to its population at the last census, gives 277 
inhabitants to each square mile. Now, the area of 
England and Wales is 57,000 square miles, contain- 
ing, according to the census of 1851, 18,000,000 of 
inhabitants, which gives a population of no leas than 
315 to the square mile. So that it appears that 
England is actually more thickly populated, in pro- 
portion to its size, than China itself. And were 
China as numerously peopled as England, in pro- 
portion to their respective areas, then its popula- 
tion, instead of being 360,000,000, should now be 
upwards of 400,000,000. In Holland, again, the 
population is even greater than in England, in pro- 
portion to the area of the country. There is there- 
fore nothing at all incredible in the authorized 
accounts of the Chinese population. 

But it has been again supposed, that the governors 
of the eighteen provinces have been in the habit of 
sending incorrect accounts of the population to the 
emperor. In reply to this it may be observed, that 
so long as the Chinese census was taken with refer- 
ence to a poll-tax and to military service — two 
very obnoxious and disagreeable customs — it was 
exceedingly improbable that a full and correct re- 
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turn could be obtained. Here the temptation was 
to err by defect, and not by excess, Here there 
was a conceivable motive for giving a false returo. 
It was after this mode, then, that the census was 
made during the first years of the present dynasty. 
Accordingly, we find that in the reign of Kang-he, 
in the year 1710, the population was rated ao low 
as 23,312,200. Further, it is to be remembered 
that many parts of the country were, for a long 
time after the Tartar conquest, in a very unsettled 
aad bat partially subdued condition. It would be 
found impossible, therefore, tu collect the census 
with any degree of accuracy at that time. The 
country has, however, been for two hundred years, 
and up to the late British war, in a state of 
profound peace. Moreover, the population is not 
now taken with any reference either to a poll-tax 
or to military service. Accordingly we find that 
every succeeding censas, during the last hundred 
years, has exhibited a progressive increase, strict- 
ly in harmony with the laws of population. In 
1743, the population was estimated at 192,000,000. 
And were we even to take the census of 1710 
as correct, still, according to the position of Mal- 
thas, that a population may double itself every 
twenty-five years, we should be authorized in ex- 
pecting the present population of China to be 
even greater than it is. In truth, no one that 
has witnessed the teeming multitudes in the large 
cities on the coast of China, and the countless my- 
liada in the intermediate towua, villages, oad. liuo^- 
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lets, can have any hesitation in comiug to the 
couclusion, that there is the highest degree of 
prohability. and every appearance of truth, in the 
latest Chinese census. Keen-lung, and his succes- 
sors, may have felt flattered by the increasing 
numbers of the people ; but from their imperial pro- 
clamations, urging the necessity of industry and 
economy on the part of the people, it is evident also 
that they are filled with anxiety and apprehension 
on the subject. And it is known to be frequently 
matter of deep concern with the government, in its 
paternal solicitude for the welfare of the people, 
how they are to be supplied with food during sea- 
sons of drought, or inundation and famine. 
LANGUAGE. 
The language of China, viewed simply as a mo- 
nument of human ingenuity, is certainly a most 
wonderful phenomenon. It is monosyllabic.^ It 
possesses no alphabet, and may almost be said to be 
without a grammar. It is ideographic in its origi- 
nal structure, the present written characters having 

' Sir John Davis qnestions this, Tha truth is, thnt tliBrB are 
not more than a siore of worda in tha whole language, capable of 
being iironounced in two sjliablea. The exceptions, being so few, 
make tho rule. A few words, too, prooouncad in two ajllablea in 
local dialects have onl; ooein the MaDdarin. Thus, iheong in the 
Canton dialwt, is in the Mandarin ikang J^ abavt. J 

The Chinese numeral a are — 
yih, urA, tail, ne, woo, Iwh. ti'lieih, pi, teui, ihih, 

one, two, three, four, fire, «ii, igyoii, eight, nine, ten, 
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been at first pictorial signs of objects in nature- In 
reading it, therefore, its symbols appeal to the eye 
of the reader in a manner somewhat reBcmbling the 
pictorial language of the ancient Mexicans. It thus 
pOBsessea, as may readily be supposed, the extraor- 
dinary power of conveying ideas to the mind with 
the clearness and vividness of a picture, and in 
language the most terse and succinct. Some have 
called it monotonous and unpleasing to the ear. 
This can only be the case when it is not properly 
spoken by a foreigner. But when the words are 
correctly intoned, and the voice in pronouncing a 
sentence is properly modulated, then it is perfectly 
musical. When elegantly spoken by a Chinese lady, 
as I have beard it, it is really beautiful. 

In lieu of alphabetical characters, it contains 214 
radicals. All the words in the languiige, from the 
simplest to the moat complicated in structure, are 
formed by endlessly beautiful combinations of these 
radicals, There must of course be grammar of some 
sort in all human languages. There must be some 
Ttell understood rules by which sentences are con- 
structed, and one word is placed in regular apposi- 
tion to other words in the same sentence. In so far, 
therefore, the Chinese language is possessed of 
grammatical construction ; but the verb has no 
mood, tense, person, nor inflexion of any kind ; the 
noun is not distinguished by gender, number, nor 
case: and the same word is substantive, verb, or 
adjective, singular or plural, masculine or feminine, 
according to its place or connection in the eentencc. 
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Some attempts have been made by European scho- 
lars to reduce the language to Western rules, and to 
impose a grammar upon Jt, but it must be a hope- 
less task to evoke conjugations and declensions 
where there are none. The onlj way of determin- 
ing the meaning of a passage, is by attending to the 
relative position of words in each sentence, and by 
acquiring a knowledge of the stereotyped idioms 
with which the language abounds. 

Another remarkable fact respecting this language 
is, that although the written characters are very 
numerous — about 40,000 in the imperial dictionary 
— the articulated sounds are comparatively few. 
The vocables, by means of which this multitude of 
written characters are audibly expressed, amount 
only to 411. Consequently, many characters, when 
pronounced, have, to an unpractised ear, exactly 
the same sound; and when expressed in English 
letters, must be spelt exactly alike. For example, 
the symbols capable of being pronounced by the 
syllable in English le are no fewer than 80 in num- 
ber, of symbols pronounced chin 100, and of e nearly 
300. But in order to avoid ambiguity, and as far 
as possible to distinguish one character from an- 
other in common conversation, the Chinese have in- 
vented a system of tones, so that each vocable or 
spoken sound is capable of being pronounced in six 
or eight different ways. Another method which 
they have adopted in order clearly to express their 
meaning, is the combination of two words together, 
jMsaesBing some relation in point of signi^cation 
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With each other, thus forming for the moment a 
diasyllable. Thus, if che cannot at once, and by 
itself convey the idea of finger, because there are 
so many other words also pronounced che, and each 
of them possessed of a different meaning, then the 
prefix of shaou, hand, will fix the reference. It is 
then pronounced shaou-che, liand-finger} Notwith- 
standing the union of two words in this manner, the 
language still retains its monosyllabic character. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Chinese monarchy is a marvellous spectacle. 
That a nation so vast should be governed by one 
man, and that China should have for so many ages 
retained the same form of government, are among 
the moat astonishing facts in this world's history. 
The succession to the throne ia hereditary, in the 
same family, but the emperor has the power of 
Laming his auecesaor. He generally chooses that 
one of his sons who has displayed the best talents, 
aod exhibited the greatest fitness for occupying the 
throne. In very ancient timts an instance occurred 
of an emperor passing by his own sons, and appoint- 
ing a stranger to succeed him. Although the go- 
vernment ia an absolute and despotic monarchy, it 
is at the same time a mild despotism. The wishes 
of the people are greatly consulted in the measures 
of government. When an emperor has, by mlsgo- 
vemment, forfeited the affections of his subjects, it 

' Snmetimeg three words are cannecteil together, tbaa, Shou- 
■hfr^taDg, lord a/ thi hand-firtger; that IB, the t/umti. 
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is then considered that he has lost th decree 
of heaven, and the right together with the fitness 
for governing the empire. The dethronement of an 
unworthy ruler by the unanimoua voice of the peo- 
ple ia regarded as only the giving effect to, and the 
carrying out of, a previous decree of heaven against 
him, A common saying ia, that " Heaven sees aa 
the people see, and heaven hears as the people hear." 
The principle of " vox populi, vox Dei," is fully re- 
cognised and acied npon. " The hearts of the peo- 
ple speak the commands of heaven," was a maxim 
quoted in ancient times, to justify the rebellion of 
the people, and the overthrow of a dynasty. It is 
the emperor's duty to cherish, protect, and provide 
for his people ; and it is the duty of the people to 
honour, reverence, and obey the emperor. He is 
called " Teen-tsze," that is, " the son of Heaven."' 
Besides heing the ruler of his people, he is also 
their high priest on certain state occasions. It 
would seem as if the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment were here carried out to its fullest extent ; 
and it has been observed that the peculiar tent-like 
shape of the roofs of Chinese houses, indicates the 
previous nomadic or pastoral state of the people in 
ages long since past. 

SOCIAL STATE. 

The social state of the Chinese presents some 

' Tlie ridiculaiu titleegivento the emparor by fbreignnrtlen, 
■uch at " Brother of tbe Sun and Moon," &c., are altogetber un- 
koowB Jo CbinB. 
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■aordinarj features. The most remarkable of 
l&ese is tlie principle of filial piety, which has held 
this vaat nation together for ao many ages. Filial 
piety is, in the estimation of the Chinese, at the 
head of all the virtues. Every good action may be 
construed into filial piety, and every wicked action 
resolved into unfilial conduct. To speak the truth, 
for example, is filial behaviour, because it is hon- 
ouring to parents, and reflects credit upon them for 
having well brought up their children. To be 
drunken, or otherwise wicked, is, oit the other hand, 
unfilial, because it is abusing and degrading the 
bodies which our parents have given us. To be 
riotous or rebellious subjects is unfilial, because it 
is a want of respect for the emperor, who is esteemed 
the father of his people. Chinese parents receive, 
therefore, an extraordinary degree of respect and 
veneration from their children. They are regarded 
almost as gods and superior beings, and in fact 
they are called so, and on very high authority. 

One of the emperors ot the present dynasty, in 
a book entitled the Shing-yu, or Sacred Edict, from 
which the preceding remarks on this subject are 
taken, admonishes the people not to gad about to 
the temples, worshipping the idols, and flattering 
the gods so much, and tells them that they ought 
M remember that they have two household gods at 
home — that is, father and mother — and that it is 
their duty to wait upon them and serve them. 
Obedience to parents, therefore, is a remarkable 
characteristic of the Chinese, and may Vie aaii Vi 
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years of age, and had jast died. He said lie should 
have no one now " to hridle him, to take care of him, 
and keep Mm in order." And yet this man had two 
wives. It is related of the late emperor, Taou- 
Kwang, that after the treaty surrendering Hong- 
Kong to the British was concluded, he went one 
day to pay his respects to his mother, the empress 
dowager, Tho venorahle lady refused to see her 
son, for she was incensed against him for yielding 
to the harbarians. He pleaded and besought her to 
receive him. She at last relented, and admitted 
him into her presence. But no sooner had he ap- 
peared than she began to upbraid him, saying — "0 
degenerate son of illustrious ancestors. I am about 
soon to depart into Hades, to ramble among the im- 
mortals ; and what will Kang-he, Keen-lung, and 
Kea-King say, when they shall hear from me that 
their unworthy descendant allowed the outer bar- 
barians to dismember the empire, which they so 
sacredly transmitted to thee as a trust from hea- 
ven?" The emperor was obliged to listen to this 
rebuke in silence. Filial respect forbade any reply. 
Several evils have resulted, however, from their 
overstrained obedience and attachment to parents. 
Idolatrous worship is paid to deceased ancestors. 
This we shall require to notice more fully when we 
come to apeak of Chinese worship. Meanwhile it 
may be observed that another evil has probably 
derived encouragement from these opinions, namely 
the practice of infanticide. AH the world over, the 
current of natural affection flows strongly down-. 
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wards to posterity. Love for cliiidren, in most na- 
tions, seems to be stronger than the love for parents. 
ButmChina.thecuirentof natural affection is thrown 
back towards parents with undue strength. The 
love of posterity is in danger of heing checlied and 
weakened by their excessive veneration for parents. 
The father has absolute power, even the power of 
life and death, over hia children. A few years ago, 
a Chinese father said to his wife, " What shall we 
do with our young son ? He is undutiful and re- 
bellious, and will bring disgrace on our family name ; 
let us put him to death." Accordingly, having tied 
a cord round the boy's neck, the father pulled one 
end of it, and the mother the other, and thus they 
strangled their son. The magistrates took no notice 
of the occurrence. A wealthy Chinese gentleman 
it Ningpo shut up one of his orphan grandchildren 
and starved her to death. He could not be troubled 
rearing her up. Another man at the same place, 
having commanded two of his sons one day to follow 
him, entered a boat, and rowed out to the middle of 
the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to 
the neck of one of hia sons, and threw him into the 
river. The other lad was compelled to assist his 
father in the cruel proceeding. These facts are 
well known to the missionaries at that place. They 
heard the cries of the poor girl, and rescued her 
slater from a similar fate, and they saw the youth 
drowned by his father. But the authorities never 
thought of interfering. 
A popular book, called '-The Twcuty-four Ex- 
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amples of Filial Hety," illustrates the subject still 
furtlier. One of the examples is that of Ko-Kew, a 
poor man. He had an aged mother, and a child three 
years old, to support ; but as he could not procure rice 
enough for both, he said to his wife — "What shall wc 
do 1 for our child divides the portion of food that be- 
longs to our mother ; why not bury this child, for if 
our mother dies sho will never return to us again." 
His wife agreed to the proposal. Ko and his wife 
went Borrowing and distressed by the way, until they 
came to a, hilly place, where they stopped. He then 
began to dig a hole for the purpose of burying his 
child alive ; but a gleam of light shone forth out of 
the earth. He then espied a pot of gold which some 
kind fairies had put there, to reward bim for his 
filial piety, in preferring the life of his mother to 
that of his child. Upon the pot of gold was this in- 
scription — " Heaven bestows this treasure on Ko- 
Kew, the dutiful son ; the magistrate may not seize 
it, nor shall neighbours take it from bim." He 
then returned home with joy, clasping his child to 
his bosom. He had now sufiicient to support the 
whole family in plenty. This story is known all 
over China. It is everywhere repeated ; and per- 
haps it is to be blamed for making the people think 
lightly of the crime of infanticide. Ko-Kew was 
hard pressed, and tlsought that of the two evils he 
mast choose the least ; but we know that between 
two sins we should never choose at all. Rather die. 
Another of the twenty-four examples is that of a 
mansellinghimselfaH a slave, inorder to raise money . 
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6 bury bis father. Anotheris thatof anold man of 
seventy amuBiog his parents, who were in their dot- 
age, by diverting tricks, A hoy is represented aa, of 
his own accord, fanning his father's pillow and bed, 
to keep them pleasantly cool during the hot summer 
nights. A man makes wooden images of his de- 
ceased parents, and serves them with food, as if they 
were still alive. Another goes to the tomb of his 
father when it thunders, and tells him not to be 
afraid, because his son is near. "Woo- Wang, at 
eight years old, was so filial that he allowed the 
mosquitoes to hice him, and feast unrestrained on his 
flesh and blood, in the summer nights, and would 
not drive them away, lest, by doing so, they should 
go and annoy his parents. I remember reading a 
ludicrous story of some filial dogs in the Shititj-yu, 
a book published with an introductory preface by 
one of the emperors. The young pups were greatly 
struck with the filial piety of Dr Tsun's children. 
It appears that tlie younger branches of the Doctor's 
family behaved most dutifully and respectfully to 
their father and mother. And so the pups learned 
to behave most decorously to their seniors, and 
never would eat till the old dogs had first taken their 
Oil. 

Another feature in their social state is, the de- 
graded condition of the female sex. Women are not 
allowed to eat with men, nor sit at table with them. 
I have often seen a man walking along tlie road, and 
bis wife walking behind him. She plants her feet in 
liis footsteps, andhc converses with her over his ehoul- 
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der. A woraaii who can read is regarded as a phe- 
nomenon. It is said that perhaps one in ten thousand 
is able to read.' There are myriads of schools for 
boys, and many colleges for young men, but there 
is no educational provision for the female sex. The 
birth of a girl is accounted a misfortune, and the 
little intruder ia not made very welcome. The 
acme of a Chinaman's felicity is to have five sons 
and two daughters. When a man is asked by a 
friend how many honourable sons, or Img-longa, he 
has got, he replies, in a strain of oriental hyperbole 
and deep humility, that he has got so many jer 
haps it may be only one whom he calls an insig 

' Of late yenrs, a few Eohool ha, b n op n d f f mal 
RiDong the moBt opulent p pi at Cant n u d th ca f 
female Ceachera. Tblsis a bop ful ga 1 ad e<< a oc a nail 
to be fouDd, learned ID ancient lore. A nt go fCau 

ton h«A hb accomplished daughter, a hundred of whose verBeB 
were pablished bj her father after her death. A talented lady 
named 8oo-Hwuj, who lived in the year B.C. 250, wrote more 
than five thonsand verses. Nothing from her pen remains, ex- 
cept a beautiful ode, addressed to her husband, who had been 
banished to EU. The following are a few of the stanzes ;— 
•• Ono Umo to be the derp-scs mooB 1 mueh derirp. 



jueumug; him to frevmjliiubaadt^ 



my yuieklj rutura ta 
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*icaDt little bug." But he never mentions tiia 
ughters, nor does his friend allude to the possi- 
bility of their existence. A Chineae novel repre- 
eents a miscreant as cursed by Heaven, and although 
pronounced unworthy to have sons, still he has 
several daughters born to him. I have read another 
book written by one of the sages, in which he speaks 

i com passionately of daughters aa inferior beings. 
" Still," he says, " yon can teach monkeys and 
psrrotB to imitate certain actions : so it is possible 
to teach girls some things too," 

A few facta will illustrate Chinese opinions on 
this point- A Scottish gentleman at Amoy, whom 
1 knew very well, had three little gh-h, whom he 
was in the habit of taking out with him for a walk 
in the cool of the evening. Wherever ho went the 
people crowded around, and shewed their sympathy 
with the father, by crying out — " Bad luok, bad 
luck." A deputation of Chinese waited on another 
gentleman, to congratulate him on the birth of a 
son, as they supposed : but when they heard that 
it was a daughter, their faces became visibly 
lengthened, and instead of congratulations they be- 
gan to pour forth condolences on the melancholy 
event. I was one day preaching on the steps of a 
large temple at Canton, in the midst of a crowd of 
people- When I iiad finished my discourse, and 
had begun to distribute tracts amongst them, a cer- 
tain man in the crowd pushed up to where I stood, 
and abruptly a.-iked me if it was true that the sove- 
reign of my country was a woman. I, of course, 
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admitted that this was the state of the case, the 
man appearing surprised that I should confess to 
such a humiliating fact. His next ijuestion was — 
" Are all the mandarins in England women too ?" 

The crime of destroying infant girls is undoubt- 
edly practised in certain provinces. At Amoy there 
is a place filled with water, called the Girl's Ditch, 
where the dead bodies of infants are thrown. A 
doaen or more have been seen in it at one time. 
There is at that city a class of people whose regu- 
lar profession it is to murder these infanta for a 
small fee, paid by the parents when their own heart 
revolts against the commission of the crime. Few 
families there have more than two girls alive. There 
was one instance, however, of a woman who had 
three girls. When she brought her children with 
her, on occasional visits to the missionary families, 
she pointed with evident pride and happiness, know- 
ing our sentiments on the subject, to her three 
girls, rejoicing that they were still alive. It is 
Christianity alone that elevates woman to her right- 
ful position in the social scale. 

Although the daughter is thus subject to her 
parents, and the wife inferior in every other respect 
besides domestic position to her husband, yet a 
woman who arrives at old age exercises extraordi- 
nary power in a family. Her married sons and 
their wives are entirely subject to her. It is re- 
lated of Seaou-ho, prime minister of the first sove- 
reign of the Han dynasty, that he was deputed by 
the emperor to draw up a code of laws, distinguish- 
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g between more and lepa severe punishments. He 
Kuted his task well. But when the unfortunate 
w-concocter was copjing his work clean out, and 
reparing it for the press, his mother called him 
Beveral tiuieB to come and take his rice, as the din- 
ner was getting cold. He, however, was too intent 
on transcribing his work, and wished to finish it, 
BO " he answered negligently he knew not what." 
Afier a little time the whole being completed, his 
wife called him to dinner, when he went imme- 
■^Uatelj. His mother asked him, " What have you 
^^faeu doing, sir, that jou did not come when I 
^Billed jou!" Seaou-ho replied, " X have been di- 
^riding, or distinguishing, between light and severe 
punishments," " And pray, what punishment," add- 
ed the old lady, " do your laws award to a son who 
hearkens to his wife and disobeys his mother?" 
" Decapitation," innocently answered Seaou-ho. His 
mother, having no idea that the joke was to end so 
tragically, reported this circumstance to the em- 
peror. He felt exceedingly grieved thereat, and 
wished much to pardon Seaou-ho, but feared that 
if he pardoned the first law-breaker at the outset, 
his laws would not be respected. So Seaou-ho lost 
his head. Hence the proverb, " It made Seaou-ho, 
and it marred Seaou-ho." ^ 

The compression of ladies' feet to less than half 
their natural size is not to be regarded as a mark, 
or as a consequence, of the inferiority of the sex ; 
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it is merely a mark of gentility. Various accounta 
arc given of the origin of thia custom. One is, that 
an emperor was jealous of hia wife, and to prevent 
her from gadding abroad, put her feet in iron stocks. 
Another is, that a certain empress, Tan-ke (b.c, 
1100), was born with club-feet, and that she caused 
the emperor to issue an edict, adopting her foot as 
the model of beauty, and requiring the compression 
of female infants' feet so as to conform to the im- 
perial standard. While a third account is, that the 
Emperor Le-yuh (a.d. 961) was amusing himself 
one day in his palace, when the thought occurred 
to him that he might improve the appearance of the 
feet of a favourite concubine. He caused her feet 
to be so bent as to raise the instep into an arch, to 
resemble the new moon. The figure was much ad- 
mired by the courtiers, who soon began to intro- 
duce it into their families. It is said that another 
emperor, two hundred years later, placed a stamp 
of the lotus-flower (water-lily) on the sole of the 
small shoe of his favourite concubine, so that at 
every step she took she left on the ground the print 
of the flower ; hence girls with small feet are com- 
plimented at the present day as " the golden lilies." 
The operation of bandaging and compressing the 
feet is very painful ; children cry very much under 
it. Mortification of the feet has been known to result 
from the cruel practice. Custom, however, imposes 
it as a necessary attraction in a woman. An old 
gentleman at Canton, being asked the reason why 
he had bandaged his daughter's feet, replied, that 
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if she had large feet she could not make a good 
marriage. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

The stereotyped manners, custome, and dress of 
the Chinese, no less than their stereotyped lan- 
guage, mark them out as a. peculiar people. The 
conaervative principle is BtroDgly engraved on the 
Chinese mind. Change is abhorrent to them. They 
think it is impossible to he wiser than their ances- 
tors were thousands of years before them ; and ac- 
cordingly the first duty of a Chinese is to learn 
fcnd revere the maxims of the sages, and to follow 
the customs of his forefathers. The result is that 
the Chinese mind is in a state of torpid hyberna- 
tion. What one has said of Egypt may also be said 
of China — it is a petrifaction. The empire has long 
been in a state of stagnation. Their condition, 
both socially and intellectually, has been for cen- 
turies stationary. There is plenty of talent, but 
there is no march of intellect. Genius and origi- 
nality are regarded as hostile and incompatible 
elements. Accordingly their scholars keep on in 
the old beaten track marked out by their sages. 
Literary talent expends itself in writing and com- 
menting upon the wisdom of their ancestors. Pro- 
gress, in such a state of things, is impossible ; and 
their present position, in respect of knowledge and 
civilization, is not only far behind that of the 
Western world, but in reality little in advance of 
what it was more than a thousand years ago. Who 
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can hel regarding with the deepest interest a peo- 
ple, who, by their venerable history, their patriar- 
chal government, their peculiar customs, and their 
singular regard for antiquity, compel us to look 
thouHauds of years back in the world's history 't 

Is would be very wonderful, however, if, while 
all the rest of the world was advancing for ages, 
the Chinese nation should not have participated to 
some extent in the onward movement- Although 
they dislike change, yet it is matter of history that 
gome changes have, for example, been forced upon 
them. The most striking innovation made on their 
customs, in their latter history, is the wearing of 
the plaited tuft of hair, called by Europeans the 
tail. This is comparatively a modern custom, and 
was introduced by the present Tartar dynasty, after 
the subjugation of the country to their away, rather 
more than two centuties ago. The wearing of a 
queue was, therefore, a foreign custom, imposed 
on them by their conquerors. This custom, which 
existed in our own country, and also in central 
Europe, during the last century, may have been 
imitated from the Russians by their nearest neigh- 
bours in Asia, the Mantchoo Tartars, who after- 
wards seized the throne of China. And thus a 
peculiarity, which, when carried to ita present gro* 
tesque length by the Chinese, excites our risibi 
faculties, may have been after all of Europeai 
gin. Many of the patriotic Chinese, it is said, sub- 
mitted to death rather than conform to this foreign 
cuatomv when it was at first introduced. Now, 
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■, this caudal extremity of a ChineBe is re- 
led as bis dearest and most cherished oma- 
lent. 

Everything foreign ia at first viewed by the 
Chinese with jealousy aud distrast, and it is long 
before they become reconciled to the introduction 
of any new custom. Vaccination, however, has 
]>een eagerly welcomed as a boon. It has been in- 
^,nced at the five ports, and is now in some places 
insively practised by native doctors. In this 
le the Chinese became convinced, from expe- 
ience, of the superior value and excellence of this 
.etice, aa a preventative against disease, above 
&11 tbeir own remedies. Of late years, and since 
the termination of the British war, there has been 
a considerable degree of public spirit displayed by 
eminent citizens. There has been also a greater 
desire to adopt improvements from other nations 
than was probably ever before seen in their history. 
Itill, however, they are slow to perceive, and reluo- 
admit, their inferiority to foreigners in any- 
ig. If we must yield to the Chinese the name of 
ing a civilized people, it is, after ail, but a rude 
refinement and a barbarous civilization to which 
they have attained. If we compare them with the 
inhabitants of other countries, we must come to the 
conclusion, that, considering their long and peace- 
ful history, they have not advanced and improved 
as they ought to have done. They present the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a certain amount of improve- 
ment made, but permanently arrested in its progress. 
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Printing, tlie mariner's compass, and gwnpowder, 
were understood in China centuries before these 
discoveries were known in Europe, but none of ' 
them have been carried to anything even approach- , 
ing the perfection to which they have arrived in i 
Western nations. The circulation of the blood was | 
also known in China long before its discovery in | 
Europe, and mercury and arsenic have been in use 
among them as medicines for ages ; but medical 
science in China there is none, and medical prac- , 
tice is a system of quackery and empiricism. Seve- ■ 
ral of the fine arts have received some attention, | 
and the Chinese readily display a sort of mechani- I 
cal ingenuity ; hutrin architecture, sculpture, music, 
paintiug, and real science, they are still far behind 
other and more recently civilised nations. If we are 
to consider the presentgeneration of men in tbe^jorld I 
as the ancients, in respect of the accumulated wis- I 
dom and experience derived from the past, as Bacou i 
would have us to do, then we cannot help thinking * 
that tho Chinese, with all their pride of antiquity, 
and notwithstanding all the acquired wisdom of 
their sages and learned men, are yet in their in- 
fancy. Wo may compare them as a nation to one 
of their ancient sages, who was sty!ed the old in- 
fant, and was fabled to have been eighty years in 
his mother's womb. As a people, they are only 
now beginning to open their eyes on the world in 
which they live. A new era has now dawned for 
them. They have much to learn ; and now that 
they have been, though by a rude and reluctant 
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'^3, introduced to tlie rest of the world, let ua 
'lOpe that a bright and happy future Hea before 

Among the many national peculiarities capable 

extended illustration, tbcir greetings and salu- 

itions maj be selected aa decidedly original. A 

lirit of ceremoDious politeness pervades all ranks 
ind classes. A mother is beautifully called " the 
f-conntenance of mercy ;" a father is called " the 
tOuntenance of severity ;" a daughter is styled 

the thousand pieces of gold." The most beg- 
garly coolie, dressed out ou a new year's morning 
like a peacock, becomes suddenly the politest of 
men. Clothed in silks, he struts along, fan in 
Land, and rivals a Frenchman in the profuseness 
of his bows, and in the exchange of courteous flat- 
teries with his friends. 

The following dialogue, from Thorn's Chinese 
Speaker, may be given as an example. A school- 
master, who has opened an academy at a certain 
town in Kwang-tung, is thus questioned : — 

" A. What is your honour's noble province ? 

" B. How dare I (appropriate to myself such 
complimentary language) ! My humhie province 
is Kwang-tung. 

" A. And your honourable foo (or department) ! 

" B. Kwang-chow-foo. , 

" A. And where is your palace situated ? 
" B- My humble cottiige is at Kwei-chow. 
" A. Well, I declare; so it's Kwei-chow, is it 1 
I have long looked up to the pleasure of your ao- 
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quaintance. I have heard that Kwei-chow is a, 
very fine place, and that all the year round there 
are mauy fine sights to be seen. 

" B, Ah ! you surely don't mean to say so. It 
has an empty name, and nothing more. In reality 
it is truly ridiculous." 

Another conversation, on a guest entering a 
friend's house, proceeds thus : — 

" A. My elder brother ! I have been deprived of 
the benefit of your instructions for a very long 
time indeed. 

" B. How dare 1 1 You and I have certainly 
not seen each other for an age. 

" A. Are you well of late l Is there anything 
on which to felicitate you ? 

" B, You are very polite. Thanks to your happy 
auspices, I am still enjoying repose. 

" A. Your honourable father, and your honoured 
mother, are they both well ^ And your worthy 
brothers, elder and younger ? Be so good as make 
my compliments to them. 

" B. You are too kind by far. My humble 
father and poor mother are still stout and hearty. 
My homely elder brothers, and rustic younger bro- 
thers, owing to your happy auspices, are all well. 

" A. Last month you were good enough to send 
me a present of several things, and I have not as 
yet returned thanks. I have indeed been excea- 
sively rude. 

" B. Oh, as for that handful of coarse things, of 
what earthly value are they, pray? "What's the 
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use of retnmiog tluinks for tbem ! K too BUode 
to the Eubject agsin I filuU leel quite asluaed. 

" A. Mt old brother, too are a Bost taleated 
and useful mui ; whj don't joa go abroad and loojc 
after some bosiDess to eogage in ! 

" B. I am a most thick-headed felloir. I hare 
no kind of talent. I cm oaly hide mjself at home 
for fihame." 

The expression " How dare I V is the common 
form of acknowledging a compliment. A curious 
instance of it occurred, on a Chinese telling an 
EDglt^hoian of a wonderfal thing that had hap- 
pened in his family. Uis wife, he said, had been 
a year or more with child, when he was away from 
home. And when the Englishman observed that 
the child mnst prove a sage, " How dare i V re- 
plieii the gratified Chinese.' 

The following amusing shetch lery well illos- 
trateg the contrarieties between Chinese customs 
and those of Western nations :* — " On inquiring of 
the boatman in which direction Macao lay, 1 was 
answered west-north, and the wind, he said, was 
eaet-soutli. ' We do not say ao in Europe,' thought 

' This is qaite in accordance witli ChtneEe ideas, [n tbo .%■- 
fitoA, or Tbres KiDgdoma, a historical legend, Ihe folluwing 
conversation oeeura: — " In [he palace," iaid the Empress, "theti! 
hu been a straoge oecnrrence, which I was aniiouj u> lay hufora 
joo." " What Btrange occurrence )"' ssiil tha Emperor. " Thero 
u here," repreEented she, " an old concubine of llin late Majestj, 
more thaa fifty years old, »hii baa been pregnant from the former 
reign for fortj years and more, and last nigbt eh( gave tirlb to 

^« Chins. e RepoBitory, 18il. 
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I ; but imagine my surprise wheo, in explaining 
the utility of the compass, he added that the needle 
pointed south. On landing, the first object that 
ftttracteJ my attention was a military officer, who 
wore an emhroidered petticoat, with a Btring of 
beads around his neck, and a fan in his hand. 
His insignia of rank was a peacock's feather point- 
ing downwards, instead of a plume turning up- 
wards, and a button on the top of his sugar-loaf 
cap, instead of a star on his breast, or epaulettes 
on his shoulders; and it was with some dismay I 
observed him mount on the right side of his horse. 
Several scabbards hung from his belt, which of 
course I thought must contain dress-swords or 
dirks, but on venturing near through the crowd, I 
was surprised to see a pair of chop-sticks and a 
knife handle sticking out of one, and soon his fan 
was folded up and put into the other ; whereupon I 
concluded he was going to a dinner instead of a 
review. 

" On my way to the hotel, I saw a group of old 
people, some of whom were gray beards; a few 
were chirruping and chuckling to singing-birds, 
which they carried perched on a stick or in cages ; 
others were catching flies to feed them ; and the 
remainder of the party seemed to be delightfully 
employed in flying fantastic paper kites ; while a 
group of boys were gravely looking on, and regard- 
ing these innocent occupations of their seniors with 
tke most serious and gratified attention. 

" As I had come to the country to reside for 
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toe time, I made inquiries respecting a teaclier, 
and happily found one who understood English. 
On entering, he stood at the door, and instead of 
coining forward and shaking my hands, he politely 
bowed and shook his own, clasping them before 
him. I looked ujjon this mode as a decided im- 
provement, especially in doubtful cases, and re- 
quested him to be seated. I knew I was to study 
a language without an alphabet, but was somewhat 
astonished to see him begin at what I considered 
to be the end of the book. He read the date of 
publication, ' the fifth year, tenth month, and first 
day.' ' We arrange our dates differently,' I ob- 
served, and begged him to read, which he did from 
top to bottom, and proceeding from right to left. 
The paper was printed only on one aide; the run- 
ning title was on the edge of the leaves instead of 
the top of the page ; the paging was near the bot- 
tom ; the number and contents of the chapters were 
at their ends ; the marginal notes on the top, where 
the blank was double the size at the foot ; and a 
broad black line across the middle of each page 
separated the two works composing the volume, iii- 
acead of oue being printed after the other. The 
back was open and sewed outside, and the name of 
the work written on the bottom edge. 

" I next desired him to give me his address. He 
accordingly took out a red card as big as a sheet of 
paper, instead of a neat white strip, and wrote Woo 
Tanyuen. • I thought your name was Mr Woo ; 
why do you write your name wrong end firslV m- 
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quired I. ' It ia you who are wrong,' replied he ; 
' look in your own directory, where alone yon write 
names as they ahouldbe, placing the honoured family 
name first.' I could only say, ' Customs differ ;' 
and giving back the book, begged him to speak of 
ceremony. He commenced, ' When you receive a 
dbtinguished guest, do not fail to place him on your 
left, for that is the seat of honour ; and be cautious 
not to uncover the head, as it would he an unbe- 
coming act of familiarity.' This was a severe blow 
to my established notions ; but when he re-opened 
the volume and read, ' The most learned men are 
decidedly of opinion that the seat of the human un- 
derstanding is in the belly,' I exclaimed, ' Better 
aay it is in the feet,' and immediately shut up the 
book, dismissing him until another day ; for this 
shocked all my principles of correct philosophy. 

" On going abroad I met so many things contrary 
to all my preconceived ideas of propriety, that I 
readily assented to a friend's observation, that the 
Chinese were our antipodes in manythings besides 
location. ' Indeed,' said I, ' they are so ; I shall 
expect shortly to see a man walking on his head ; 
look, there is a woman in trousers, and a party of 
gentlemen in petticoats ; she is smoking a cigar, and 
they are fanning themselves ;' but I was taught not 
to trust to appearances too much, as on passing, I 
saw the latter wore tight under- garments. We soon 
after met the steward of the house dressed'in white, 
and I stopped to ask him what merry-making he 
wae invited to ; with a look of the deepest concern 
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le told me he was then returning from his father's 
funeral. Soon we paaaed where we heard sobbing 
and crying, and I inquired who was ill ; the man, 
suppressing a smile, said, it is a girl about leaving 
home to be married, who is lamenting with her fel- 
lows. 

" I thought, after these unlucky essays, I would 
ask no more questions, but use my eyes instead. 
Looking into a shop I saw a stout fellow sewing 
lace on a bonnet for a Portuguese lady ; and going 
on to the landing-place, behold ! all the ferry- 
boats were rowed by women ; and from a passage- 
boat just arrived, I saw tlie females get out of the 
cabin in the how. ' What are we coming to next I' 
said I, and just then saw a carpenter take his foot- 
rale out of his stocking to measure some timber. 
Before the door sat a man busily engaged in whiten- 
ing the thick soles of a pair of shoes ; ' That is a 
shoe-white, I suppose,' said I, ' and he answers to 
the shoe-black of other lands.' 

" In the alleys called streets, the signs stood on 
their ends, and the pigs were packed in baskets, 
which coolies were carrying, to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of the inmates ; and the shops seemed to have 
lost their fronts, and ejected their inmates into the 
streets, where they were eating, cooking, working, 
aelling, and sleeping, in every imaginable way. A 
loud noise led us to look in at an open door to see 
what was going on, when we saw it was a school, 
and the boys learning their lessons, all crying like 
auctioneers. We ne.\t passed a faahioaablft laA.'j 
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stepping out of her eliair, her feet only three inches 
long, her plaited and embroidered petticoat a foot 
longer than her gown, and narrowest at bottom, and 
her waist quite concealed." 
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The Chinese are further remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary ideas which they entertain of other 
nations, and of the relation which their own coun- 
try bears to the rest of the world. When we con- 
aider their large population, their great antiquity 
as a nation, their varied history, their interesting 
historical records, their voluminous literature, the 
many famous and excellent men their country has 
produced, the not inglorious position they have 80 
long occupied in Asia, and their almost entire se- 
clusion for ages from the rest of mankind, it cannot 
surprise ns to learn that the Chinese imagine them- 
selves to be not only the greatest nation in the 
world, but the world itself; and their country not 
only the greatest in the world, but the only part of 
the world worthy of the name of a country at all. 
A popular Chinese map of the world represents 
China as occupying the central, and by far the 
largest portion, of the earth's surface, while Europe, 
England, Holland, France, Batavia, Singapore, and 
Africa, are represented as so many islets grouped 
in the four seas that surround China. A Chineee 
a few years ago seriously inquired if England was 
as large as Hong-Kong. Now Hong-Kong is a 
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lall island in the Canton river, about a dozen miles 
in length, and five or six in breadth. An intelli- 
gent Chinese scholar was on one occasion asked his 
opinion respecting the extent of the British domi- 
nions, and in reply to tlie question how many 
subjects he thouj.'ht the Queen of England had 
in different parts of the world, he said, " Perhaps a 
million altogether." " And how many," it was next 
asked, "does the Emperor of China govern!" "Oh," 
he replied, " no one knows that — perhaps a. thou- 
gand millions.''' 

It may serve to illustrate the perfect coolness and 

icerity with which the Chinese view themselves aa 

BO superior in every respect to all other nations, to 

atate, that the name by which they designate their 

eountryia"Teen-Hea," thatia "All under Heaven." 

[Other name is " Chung-Kwoh," or " the central 

JBgdom." The emperor is regarded as the " chief 

nnder Heaven," and it is a common saying, 

"as there is but one sun in the heavens, so there 

but one emperor on earth." All the other nations 

the world, therefore, according to Chinese no- 

ms, are, or at least should be, tributaries to the 

(Btial empire. On the occasion of Lord Macart- 

''a embaaay to China, the boats that conveyed 

ambassador and hia suite up the imperial canal, 

together with the presents which George III. sent to 

the emperor, had flags attached to the mast-head, 

ith the words, " Ambassadors from England, 

ng tribute," inscribed on them. Both on this 

occasion, in 1805, it was re- 
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corded in the annals of the empire, that tribute had 
been sent by the king of England to the Sou of 
Heayen. It is little to be wondered at, therefore, 
that, with these unfortunate misconceptions, the 
late war between this country and England should 
have heen so pertinaciously called an act of rebel- 
lion on the part of England. 

It is our pleasing duty, however, to record the fact 
that such ignorant assumptions are now scouted by 
a large and increasing body of liberal and intelli- 
gent Chinese. Still, with regard to the mass of the 
people, there are numerous prejudices respecting 
foreigners yet to be overcome. Many denounce ua 
as a set of grasping and greedy devils. Many 
imagine that our country is so small that we have 
not room enough to remain on shore, and must there- 
fore be constantly roaming through tho world in onr 
large ships. "If your country is so good," they 
say, " why do you come here after tea and rhubarb 1 
We can do without you, but you cannot do without 
US." China is the favoured spot on which the sun 
shineB, and all the isles in the four seas, with their 
several nations, are in cold and darkness. Fre- 
quently have I seen them to he deeply mortiGed, 
when shewn a terrestrial globe ; and when the small 
space that China occupies on it was pointed oat to 
them, some looked incredulous, others disgusted. 
During the war with China, it was currently re- 
ported at Chusan, that the British soldiers had legs 
without joints J that their limbs were stiff; that 
when they fell down they could not rise up again, 



iand would therefore become an easy prey ; that the 

Dative troops of India were amphibious animals, 

living seven days in the sea and seven days out of 

it; that the English were so easily affected with 

^ cold, that the merest frosts killed them ; that they 

^rwould thus become ghosts in a distant land, and 

^Btruly these black, red, and whit« devils were much 

to be pitied, being so many thousand miles from 

home; that when a city was taken, the British 

officers got fat upon it, but that they must even- 

tnally submit to China, because they could not 

exiet without tea and rhubarb. 

Multitudes are now better informed, and under- 
stand the relative position which their country oc- 
cnpies on the globe ; still few Chinese ever question 
the superiority of their country over the rest of the 
I vorld. A comparatively intelligent man was once 
Uking me some questions about the western na- 
lonB. Ireadilygavehim the information he desired, 
rlbing to him railways, the electric telegraph, 
the planetary system, the law of gravitation, bal- 
loons, the whale fishery, &c. At the close of the 
conversation, he must needs cap the climax of all 
these wonderful romances, by telling of a famous 
fish seen off the coast of Shan-tung, which was so 
B that it took three days to pass by ; and of an 
ense bird, which, flying through the heavens, 
bficured the whole earth for three hours. We may 
ive science, but still, they think, we must be bar- 
krians after all. They firmly believe themselves 
B most civilized people on the face of the earth. 
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Everythinjf in our cuatoms contrary to theirs ia 
viewed as an evidence of barbarism. However 
polite thej may be in their intercourse with each 
other, they have no scruple or hesitation in calling 
ns foreign devils, red-pates, and barbarians. In 
fact, they have no other words than these in the 
language by which to designate us, " When fo- 
reigners first came to China," says a writer in the 
Chinese Eepository, "their close-fitting dress, their 
squeaking shoes and cocked hats, their blue eyes 
and red hair, their swords, their unintelligible talk, 
all astonished the people, who exclaimed, ' Kivei, 
kwei, devils, devils.' " ^ 

An elegant poem, written by a Chinese who vi- 
sited England in 1813, was noticed in the Quarterly 
Review soon after a translation of it appeared. 
The writer speaks of the houses in London as so 
lofty that you may pluck the stars ; says, that the 
people constantly read the sacred books ; that they 
have a peculiar enmity to the French nation, and 
that the weapons of war never for a moment rest 
between them; that the inhabitants are inspired 
with a respect for the female sex ; that the young 
maidens have cheeks resembling red blossoms, and 
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Iheir beauty is like the white gem ; that connubial 
affection is highly esteemed, and husband and wife 
delight in mutual harmony ; that lofty bridges span 
the river, barges pass beneath the arches, while 
men and horaes pace among the clouds, and that 
streams from the river circulate through the walls 
of every house. 

The following extract from the writings of Teen 
Ke-Sheih, a popular esBayist, will shew the opinion 
which the Chinese entertain of themselves com- 
pared with other nations; — " I felicitate myself 
that I was born in China, and constantly think how 
very different it would have been with me if I had 
lieeii born beyond the seas, in some remote part of 
the earth, where the pcopla — far removed from the 
BODverting maxims of the ancient kings, and igno- 
rant of the domestic relations — are clothed with the 
leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in the wilderness, 
and live in the holes of the earth. Though bora 
in the world, in such a condition I should not have 
been different from the beasts of the field. But now 
happily I have been horn in the Middle Kingdom. 
I have a house to live in ; have food and drink, and 
elegant furniture; have clothing and caps, and 
infinite blessings. Truly the highest felicity ia' 
nine." ' 

' ChioeBe Repositor}'. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF TltE CHLVESE. 



I;^^!'^ now proceed to give an account of the Ido- I 
■-^f ^^ latry of the Chinese. It presents itself Uim 
us at the outset as a great and forniidablfl(^ 
obstacle to the progress of the gospel in that coun^ 
try. It is in truth a vast and complicated sy: 
universally prevalent, pervading all i"anks aaAl 
classes of society, and entering by numberless rami- , 
ficationa into the public affairs of the country, and 
into the private and domestic concerns of life. It 
influences the acta of government, mixes largely 
,he transactions of private individuals, enters 
intotheii; business, forms a large part of their cere- 
monies at marriage, and is more especially called 
I on the occasions of death and sepulture. There 
are three distinct syBtems of idolatry in China ; 
and in order to obtain a correct view of the reli- 
gious opinions and customs of this singular people, 
it will be necessary to consider them separately 
under the three following distinctive appellations — 
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C0NFUCIAKI8M. 

iConfucianism, Taouiam, and Buddhism. Besidea 
ihese, there is a fourth form of superstition, which 
cannot properly fce called a system of idolatry — 
namely, Anceator-woraiiip — observed and followed 
by the votaries of all the other ayatema put together. 



CONFUCIANISM. 

1, First of ail, Confucianism claims our notice. 
Confucius was a great sage who lived in China about 
five hundred years before the advent of Christ into 
the world. His real name was Kung-foo-tsze, and 
Confacius is its Latinized form, as given by the 
Bomisli missionaries at first, and now generally fol- 
lowed. Confucianism may be called the established 
religion of the country, for although the Chinese 
government tolerates all sects and systems, yet it 
^■bestows its patronage chiefly on the worship of the 
^Hfereat Chinese sage. There are nearly two thousand 
Hmmples throughout the country to the memory of 
^^DonfuciuB, and upon his altars innumerable offerings 
are daily presented of fruits, sweetmeats, tea, and 
incense. Upwards of 60,000 victims, chiefly pigs 
and rabbits, are annually sacrificed to his memory. 
All the scholars and . mandarins of the country 
venerate his name, and every boy on first going to 
^^chool bows and prostrates himself before a picture 
^Bt the sage, hung up on the walls of the school- 
^BDom. Incense is burnt before his shrine every 
^"taoming and evening by the scholars. Tablets to 
his memory, with the inscription, " Seat of the soul 
of the most renowned teacher of anti<^uity," 
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sometimes " of the deified Confuciua, most holy 
teacher of ancient times," and also efGgies of his 
seventy-two disciples, are suspended in conapieuoua 
places in the Confucian temples. Every important 
district of country poeseases, by command of go- 
vernment, a temple to Confucius, and there idola- 
trous ceremonies are constantly performed by all 
the scholars, magistrates, and aspirants to office 
throughout the empire. The real name of the sage 
is Bo sacred that it is a statutable offence to pro- 
nounce it. Wherever the word " Kew," another 
name by which he was called, occurs in the writings 
of his commentators, it is pronounced " Mow" by 
scholars in reading it. Confucius is called the 
"instructor," and "the patron of ten thonsand 
ages." The sole object he had in view, it is 
said, was " to open the eyes and ears of myriads 
of ages, and to thunder in the ears and brighten 
the vision of ten thousand generations of men, that 
should live under the whole heavens." There can 
be uo doubt that he has exercised a greater influ- 
ence on succeeding ages, and on greater masses of 
men, by means of his writings, than any other phi- 
losopher or sage that ever lived. 

It is well known that there are no hereditary no- 
bility in China. With one single exception, and 
I hat is the family of Confucius — his descendants 
the Kunga, as they are called, who are hereditary 
dukes, and who live in the province of Shan-tung 
to this day, without question the oldest nobility in 
the world — there is no other permanently ennobled 
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rfamily in China. The mandai 



of the empire, 
irom the highest to the lowest, are choaen from the 
literati, or scholara ; and instances of poor Lut ta- 
lented youths, rising by successive steps to the 
highest dignities in the state, are not uncommon. 
For the government, therefore, to patronize the 
worship of Confucius, seems to be only an act of 
atate policy; and the result ia, that the whole ta- 
lent and scholarship of the country are enlisted on 
the side of the government. The literati, having 
"attacked their books, and exerted themselves," 
rally round the memory of Confucius, and concen- 
trate their energies in maintaining that system of 
politics which he taught, and on which the Chinese 
government is professedly based. 

The scholars are profoundly versed in the writ- 
ings of the sage, and even great numbers of the 
common people are better acquainted with their 
classical books than Christians are with the £ible. 
Every student commits the whole to meuiory. This 
is the labour of the first few years at school. After- 
wards he studies a commentary on the classics, and 
makes himself acquainted with their meaning. 
Every scholar's memory is a complete concordance, 
and I have seen a Kcu-jin, or master of arts, turn 
a moment's notice, any passage, however ob- 
, that might be quoted from these ancient 
Kjks, and at once lay his finger on the exact place 
Fbere it was to be found. It is said that if the 
^inese classics should by any accident be de- 
troyed, so that not a single copy remained, there 
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arc a million of men in China who could restore 
them from memory. These books, so diligently 
studied by the Chineae, are usually divided into the 
Sze-ehoo, and the Woo-King, that is, the four 
books and the five clasaica. Some have compared 
them to the four Gospels and the five Books of 
Moses. But this is mere fancy. And when we 
consider the respective contents of these books, 
the comparison appears still more unwarrantable. 
In the Sacred Scripturea, God is all in all. Every- 
thing has reference to God, has come from God, and 
leads us to God. But in the Confucian books there 
is scarcely any mention made of God, and nothing 
of the duties which men owe to God. They speak 
at great length of the " woo-lun," that is, the five 
human relations, and the duties required under each; 
namely, from a minister to his sovereign, fidelity, — 
from a son to his father, filial piety, — between hus- 
band and wife, harmony, — between brothers, fra- 
ternal love,— and between friends, faithfulness. 
The " woo chang," that is, the five constant virtues, 
are also greatly insisted on. These five cardinal 
virtues are, benevolence, justice, politeness, wisdom, 
sincerity. But no idea of any relation subsisting 
between man and his Creator seems to have entered 
into the minds of Confucian moralists, and nowhere 
do we find any inculcation of human duty in re- 
ference to the Supreme Being. There were certain 
things on which Confucius maintained great reserve 
in his writings and in his conversation. This is 
one of the subjects on which he was silent. He made 
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Hit > rale nerer to epeak abovt tlie gods, sad lus 
'naxiin tm tUf anbjeet, u ramrded ia Us writn^s, 
was, " Bespect tlie gods, bnt keep tfaoB at a di9- 
taoce." His is tbereCose a godlees BTStan of poli- 
tics and of noTsls. He ioealcatea fiJial obedieoce, 
Iiarmonj, lojaltj, uid pauiobsm. His STStem of 
pbilo60]iby insists, first, on the cnltiratioit of per- 
EOn&l virtue, Uiea [u^x^ceds to the regulation <^ tlie 
family, from that to tiie goTemnieiit of a state, aod 
thence to th« traaqnilliEauoii of sq empire. But 
be never hints at any duties which men owe to God, 
and never draws any motives to virtue from a futnrc 
state of existence, or from our accountability to 
God. All has reference only to present rewardti 
and temporal happiness. 

Confucius was a wise and a good man, as com- 
pared with the majority of his countrymen, bm, 
from the writings of his biographers, he appears to 
have been guilty in repeated instances of deceit and 
falsehood. One of these instances was his denying 
himself to a visitor, a man of indifferent character. 
whom he dialited. Hb directed his servant to say 
that he was unwell, and could not be seen ; and when 
the viator heard this and was going away, Confu- 
cioa stationed himself at the window with a harp 
in his hand, and began to play on it, so that the 
man might perceive that Confucius was quite well, 
but did not wish to see him. On another occasion 
he praises a man for telling a lie, albeit that lie was 
told in a spirit of modesty, and meant to conceal the 
individual's real merits ; reminding us, however, of 
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those " who not only do tho same, but have plea- 
sure in them that do them." He inculcates revenge 
also, and reprobates the man who should bo con- 
tented to live under the same Leaven with his fa- 
ther's murderer. Instances might be mentioned, in 
which the sage, notwithstanding his boasted wisdom, 
talks downright nonseuse. And as a specimen of 
the manner in which he contradicts himself, he says 
in one place, that the superior man does not care 
for fame, because he has consolation enough in the 
consciousness of having acted uprightly, and in 
another place, that it ia tho only regret of the su- 
perior man on leaving the world, that he does not 
leave a great name behind him. 

In justice to his memory, it may be mentioned 
that he pronounced the man accursed who first made 
an image. The circumstances connected with this 
fact lead us, however, to the conclusion that he was 
animated, not by any zeal for the pure worship of 
the Divino Being, but simply by a motive of hu- 
manity. In very ancient times, on the death of rich 
individuals, rude figures of straw, fashioned into 
the shape of men, were buried along with dead 
bodies. The straw-figures of slaves, thus entombed 
with the deceased, represented his attendants who 
were thus supposed to pass into the invisible world 
along with him. In process of time, a certaiai ■ 
man made a wooden image for this purpose. Cod^^^I 
fucius, it is said, foresaw that this would inevitably 
lead to tho sacrifice of human life on the death of 
tyrants, and therefore he denouuccd the maker of 
ibesc images. Could we conceive that he had any^H 
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^gions motive in thus reprehending the makiug 
f imageB, and that he feared it should ultimately 
issue in idolatry, his object has not been accom- 
plished, for not only is the whole land now filled 
with idols, but he himself is now worshipped as a 
god. The only incident recorded of his end, worthy 
■f any notice, is, that being very sick, Tgze Loo 
■,)»egged him to pray. Confucius said, " Is it right 
"lat I should *" Tsze Loo replied, " It is. The 
Koy, says, ' Pray to the Celestial and terrestrial 
Confucius rejoined, " Kew {that is him- 
elf) has prayed long." Upon this recorded con- 
Brsation, the Chinese commentator remarks, that 
" when a man ofi'ends against heaven and earth, he 
ought to repent of his sin, pray for pardon, and 
amend his conduct ; but the sage had no sins to re- 
. ,pent of ; hia conduct perfectly accorded with the 
Bund of the gods ; why then should he pray to 
X" 

TAOUISM. 

' 2, The second form of religious worship among 
the Chinese is Taouism, or the doctrine of Taou, 
that is, Keason. It is not, as might be supposed 
from the name, a system of philosophy and ration- 
alism, for there is really nothing rational in it. It 
.consists of abstruse theories, metaphysical subtle- 
is, recondite speculations, vague and useless jargon 
id vagary. The founder of the system was Laou- 
Iwan, a contemporary of Confucius . He was also 
called Laou-Tsze, or the old boy, be cause he was i 
to have been eighty years old and t o have had 
' itura on his head when he was bom. IKv^ ' 
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waa probably at first a pure asceticiam. The fol- 
lowers of Taouism, moreover, practised astrology 
and alchymy. They professed to have discovered 
the " seen tan " or philosopher's stone, and the art 
of transmuting metals, the elixir of life, a remedy 
for all diseases, and the charm of immortality. 
£xorcism and iocantatioiiB began to he used amongst 
them, and Taouism gradually degenerated into a 
a system of superstition and idolatry. The tem- 
ples of Taou are now, like all the other temples in 
China, filled vrith idols. 

The Taouiat prieats or doctors are held in some 
sort of awe by the people. Their services are 
called in at the consecration of a new idol, as 
the Buddhist priests are considered incapable of 
performing this ceremony. A certain number of 
prayers having been first recited before the idol, 
they then dip a hair pencil in the blood of a fowl, 
and make a red mark between the eyes of the 
image. The " shin," or spirit, is now supposed to 
have entered into the image and taken possession 
of it ; candles are lighted, incense smokes before the 
god, and offerings of food are presented upon the 
aitar. Magical arts are also professed by the 
Taouista, and they pretend to hold communication 
with demons and familiar spirits. This sect is not 
very numerous. It has never been popular with the 
multitude, and is followed only by some knaves and 
a few visionaries. The Confucianists regard it as 
an unintelligible and impracticable system. In go- 
venunent proclamations, it is sometimes denounced 
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^^M a eyateia of jugglery and witchcraft. From the 
shrewd matter-of-fact character of the Chinese, it 
may safely be predicted, that a system dealiiig so 
largely in the vague, the supernatural, and the raya- 
lerious, will never greatly extend itself amongst 
them. At the eame, it ia but justice to add that 
some modern Taouist hooka contain excellent moral 
leasoiiB, mixed, ae might be expected, with fable and 
superstition. The standard writings of the sect, 
however, are diiitinguished chiefly for their vague- 
ness and obscurity. 

The following extract from the writings of the 
Taouists may serve as a specimen of Chinese me- 
taphysics :— " What is superior to heaven, and from 
which heaven and earth sprang ? Nay, what is 
there superior to space, and which moves in space ? 
The great Taou ia the parent of space, and space 
is the parent of heaven iind earth. And heaven 
and earth produced men and all things." " The 
venerable prince (Taon) aroso prior to the great 
original, standing at the commencement of the 
mighty wonderful, and floating in the ocean of dee[i 
obscurity. It is spontaneous and solf-existing, pro- 
duced before the beginning of emptiness, commen- 
cing prior to uncaused existence, pervading all 
heaven and earth, whose beginning and end no 
years can circumscribe." The following charm for 
purifying a water vessel, taken from Kidd'a China, 
is a similar specimen of grandiose but unintelligible 
writing: — " The highest point of illimitable space, 
a,ad the essence of spiritual nonentity, mutually 
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participate supreme eororeignty, without likeness 
or name. They go out of existence into nonentity, 

the centre between which is truth All 

changes terminate in unity ; unity renovated he- 
comes purity; purity issues in stillness, quietude, 
and perfect tranquillity." 

BUDDIIISM. 

3. Buddhism, the third system of religious wor- 
ship in China, is far more extensiTely prevalent 
than any other idolatry that ever existed on the 
face of the earth. Juggernaut and Kali have their 
millions of worshippers, but Buddha has tens and 
hundreds of millions of worshippers. The worship 
of Buddha arose at first in India 900 years before 
the Christian era, and was introduced into China 
in the year 65 a.d. Brahminism is now the preva- 
lent system of idolatry in India, but Buddhism 
once flourished in great power and splendour in that 
country. It has, however, been entirely supplanted 
and driven out of India by modern Brahminism, 
and now hardly any traces of it are to be found in 
Hindostan, except in some gigantic statues still to 
be seen in the caves of Elephanta and Eilora, in the 
island of Bombay, in the " five subterranean halls" 
on the route from Gnzerat to Malwa, and in the 
ruins of some ancient Buddhist temples at Benares. 
There is only one spot included in the general 
name of India where it is still to be found as an 
existing idolatry — namely, in Ceylon — where I 
have Been temples of Buddha beautifully situated 



amid the groves and fastn eases of that coral- stranded 
^L iale. 

^L The circumstances connected with the introduc- 
^EtioQ of Buddhism into China are somewhat singu- 
^P Jar. The emperor then reigning bn the throne of 
^ft China, now nearly 1800 years ago, had heard that 
^^ ft great sage had arisen in the western rcgiona. 
^B Some gay that he dreamt of a wonderful personage, 
^B "a golden man," whom he saw walking in his pa- 
^F lace, while others affirm that he was impressed bj a , 
prophetic saying ascribed to Confucius, which fore- 
told the advent of a sage in the west. Perhaps the 
impression produced on hia mind may have origi- 
i_Bated in a distant rumour from the wise men of 
;he east, who visited Judea at our Saviour's birth. 
The fame of His advent, who was " the desire of 
Lftll nations," may have reached even to the extreme 
ieast of Asia, to China itself. We can only guess. 
fcWe cannot tell. However this may be, the empe- 
r sent some of his high mandarins on a mission 
peatward, to inquire respecting this great sage of 
irhom he had heard. These high officers went as 
for west as to India, and there the priests of Buddha 
assured them that he must be the great sage they 
Ttere in quest of, for Buddha really was a teacher 

»or sage before he was deified and worshipped 
by his followers. These mandarins forthwith re- 
turned to China, carrying with them the idols of 
Bnddha, and the books containing the doctrines 
and worship of Buddha. From that tirae Budd- i 
bism has taken root in China, and has now over- 
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spread the whole land. The inhabitants of Canton 
call it the worship of Fut. We read of it, in ac- 
counts of China, as the religion of ¥o. In Siam, 
Burmah, Cambodia, and Cochin-Chma, it is known 
as the religion of Gaudania Btiddha. The late 
civil insurrections in Ceylon, which have been 
but recently quelled at a considerable expense of 
life, bad their origin partly in religious enthusiasm 
among the inhabitants and priests of that island 
for the worship of Buddha ; and the great object of 
veneration among the Buddhists there — namely, 
the Dalada relic, or saured tooth of Buddha — has 
been the subject of a correspondence between Lord 
Torrington, the late governor of Ceylon, and the 
British government in England. Buddhism has 
not only extended itself over all China, but now it 
flourishes everywhere in eastern Asia, throughout 
the vast regions of Thibet, Mongolia, Mantchooria, 
Tartary, and in the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Siam, Burmah, and Japan. Several monarchs of 
the reigning dynasty in China have been devotees 
of this superstition. The Emperor Shun-che was 
bigoted in his attachment to it, but his son, Kang- 
he, on his accession to the throne in 1661, drove 
all the Buddhist priests out of the palace. The 
Chinese government at the present day simply to- 
lerates this foreign superstition. 

There are about one hundred temples of all sorts 
io Canton, and several thousands of priests and 
nuns. There are numerous shops for the manufac- 
ture and sale of idols. The Buddhists have their 




i, Arir ttnoff of beads 
which thej ooont tIwb tlkcj racHe Ibcir prvTcrs, 
their [vraTefS in ma mkaowa tos^ne ; ind Am w 
Tsrioiia ocher resemUiaeM hetveot tkis sBpnsti- 
tioD and fijperj. Tike Bomfa, or prieeta, talto a 
TOW cJ ceiiiacT, thar beads are cntirdy ibaied, 
they wear long Uaek robes Hkc the Bor^aa Ckdio- 
Uc priests in foreign countries, aod nendicaiit fiiais 
may be seen going aboat tbe streets of CkataM beg- 
ging alms. So nnmeroos and stribng are Uie points 
of siniilarity between the two gjstems, that when 
the Eomiah priests arriTed in China, they were 
quite distressed and mortified on pereeiTing them, 
and thought they must be the inrention of the 
devil, and that Satan had been there before them 
to forestall them, and give the people a distaste 
for the Christian religion, seeing they had tbem- 
Belres something so like it already. Xo doubt, wo 
may conclude that the superstitions of both systems 
have had the same origin. I have frequently visited 
the Buddhist temples, and been witness to the un- 
meaning round of ceremonies, the tinkling of bells, 
the burning of incense, the genuflexions and pros- 
trations before the idols, and the marchings up and 
down of the ranks of priests at their worship ; but 
it is ail conducted in an unknon-n tongue — namely, 
in the old Pali language, a language somewhat al- 
lied to the ancient Sanscrit — and the priests thero- 
seives do nut understand a syllable of the prayers 
whioh they chaiint before the gods. The worship 
coosiste principally in the repetiliob o^ \iV« uw);^& 
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" Afflitllia Buddha," " Atnidha Biiddba," by which 
thsy think they acquire merit ; and, by fixing 
their minds in contemplation upon Buddha, they 
imagine that they become elevated and purified, 
and that they shall finally obtain absorption into 
the essence of Buddha, in which they conceive lies 
the highest degree of felicity. 

There is one large temple at Canton which covers 
five acres of ground, and supports more than a 
linndred priests. These priests are ruled by the 
abbot of the monastery, and they perform the temple 
service by rotation. The great mass of thecommon 
people, however, although believers in Buddha, take 
little or no interest in the performance of these 
cetremonies. For it may be truly said of the 
Chinese, that although they are an idolatrous peo- 
ple, they are also very irreligious, and very care- 
less and irregular in their attendance at the tem- 
ples. There is no stated season of religious worship 
amongst them. There is nothing like a Sabbath 
in China. No division of time into periods of seven 
days now exists in that country, although mention 
is made in one of their ancient books of a " revolu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies once every seven days." 
The first and tlie fifteenth day of the month, that is 
new moon and full moon, are esteemed rather more 
sacred seasons than the other days of the month. 
Still there is no cessation on these days from ordi- 
nary toil and worldly business. The temples arc 
no more frequented on these days than usual. The 
service is generally performed by about a dozen 
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the priests, while a few idlera and beggara 
lounge about the doors of the temple, looking va- 
mtly on, and apparently more attracted by the 
reaence of any stranger who may Lave come to 
witness their religious ceremonies, than by these 
Ceremonies themselves. A visitor always finds 
liimgelf an object of curious and eager gaze at a 
tomple, while the worship going on iu the temple 
itself is unheeded. Such Reasons are of course 
smbraced by the missionary for addressing the peo- 
)fle on the subject of Christianity, and showing 
hem the superiority of a spiritual and pure wor- 
Rhip over the senseless mummeries performed there, 
i of salvation through the atonement of Christ 
^ver the dreary annihilation that they dream of. 
iJhe priests are in general very ignorant and de- 
raded. They are also very apathetic, and offer uo 
losition. On the steps of that large temple, the 
^ hae tang tsze" at Canton, and even in the village 
mples, the voice of the Christian missionary has 
sen heard, addressing the people crowding around 
Mm, on the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
ftid that they should turn from dumb idols to serve 
hi living God, The priests themselves not uu- 
Mjnently form part of the audience, and are as 
^r to obtain books and tracts as the rest of the 



Buddha is usually represented as a triad of idols, 

iree large images made of wood or clay, generally 

I a sitting posture, entirely covered with gilding, 

placed in the centre of the great hall of the 
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temple. Those in the Honam temple at Canton 
are about twenty feet in height, bnt in some other 
j>Iace3 they are about thirty feet in height. This 
triform idol is called the " San Paou Fuh," that is, 
the three precious Buddhas. They are said to re- 
present Buddha past, present, and to come. The 
resemblance between this idol, and the image of the 
Trinity on the high altar in the Roman Catholic 
church at Madrid, is said to be ao great, that when 
some Portuguese priests first visited the Buddhist 
temples, they declared that any Chinese, were he 
in Spain, would as readily worship the image of the 
Trinity aa the Buddhist triad. 

Buddhism may be called the religion of the coot ■ 
mon people, as Coufneiauism is that of t!ie learnec^ 
and Taouism that of the philosophic and the mystit.i 
The doctrines of Buddhism are somewhat remarfc 
able. Pantheism, or something very like it, aj>- 
pears to be one of them. That God is in every- 
thing, and that everything is God, and that God 
obtains consciousness only through the medium of 
man and his other creatures, may not be so boldly 
nor so clearly affirmed by Buddhist theologians as 
by German and Hindoo pantheists, but final ab- 
sorption into the divine essence is an essential tenet 
of the faith. The process of purification, of assi- 
milation to the Buddhist ideal of perfection, and of 
ultimate absorption, is described in a small Chinese 
publication. This book contains ten illustrations, 
shewing the successive steps in the process, and 
tJie different stages and degrees of purity attotited 
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J the devotee. Man in his natural state, or the 
wicked human heart, is represented in the first pic- 
tare as a bullock rampunt and ungovernahle. The 
■ cow-herd ia endeavouring to entice it towards him- 
self with a few handfuls of grass. It is entirely 
black in eoloor. It is next caught, held fast by a 
thong attached to its nose, and undergoes chastise- 
ment. Its head and horns are now represented in 
another picture as assuming a white appearance. 
The shoulders are next divested of the dark hne. 
Then it appears more than half white, and now fol- 
lows the cow-herd without noose or thong. Then 
it is seen reposing peacefully in green pastures. It 
8 now almost entirely white, and its keeper enter- 
with the strains of his flute. It attains at 
t to complete purification, is seen walking in the 
Is, and at length flies upwards, and disappears. 
book closes with a large white circle, the 
mbol of nothing, or of eternity. The devotee has 
inded into emptiness. The highest felicity is 
now his. He has attained to unconsciousness, loss 
of personal identity, and annihilation. Modern 
pantheists have much to learn respecting the full ex- 
pan^on of their creed. 

Another doctrine of Buddhism is that of Metem- 
psychosis, or the transmigration of aouls, taught also 
by the anment Pythagoreans, still more anciently 
by the Egyptian priests, and held in modem times 
by the Brahmins, It is interesting to observe the 
longing after immortality which has characterized 
rejecting men in heathen nations in all ages of the 
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world. No one can view those innnense piles of I 
building erected by the ancient Egyptian monarchB'i 
for the preservation of their bodies after death, anttf 
until their spiritB should again return to reanimatff^ 
them, without sympathizing deeply with this fond 
desire and craving in the human breast for a more 
prolonged existence than the narrow span allotted 
to us in the present life. But although the Chinese 
do not embalm their dead, nor preserve them in such 
tombs as the catacombs and pyramidal piles on the 
banks of the Nile, they yet thoroughly believe in 
the doctrine, that after death their spirits shall 
again be born into the world, and that they shall 
undergo successive transmigrations from one body 
to another. Their belief is this — that every man is 
possessed of seven apirta and three souls — that the 
seven spirits are dissipated at death into thin air — 
that one of the three souls hovers over the deadij 
body and watches it in the grave — that another n 
mains in the house of the deceased for a consider-.l 
able time, and must be served with incense ancl. ] 
other offerings to secure its repose— and that the ] 
third departs into Hades, to ramble among the ghosts 
and receive its award. The eminently virtuonfij 
ascend into the hall of heaven, and the eminently* 
wicked descend to hell, or, for further probation, are ' 
again sent into the world. In proportion to their 
merits and demerits, they come into the world in the 
next birth either as men or as brutes. The Bud- 
dhists affirm that some souls will have to pat 
through two hundred millions of different bodieij 





before they qarach fill ikexfiam. Henoeikey 
clalltliebo^»lgrth— ffag. IVseou 
firmly believe in dusdaottmB. A JaftidE at Bamg- 
Kong, beifig B^ed on one OBcaaea wkkt be ex< 
pected be sboold be tbe next dme tkat be «as bom 
into tbe irorid, grarely repliedi, tbat " be £d aot 
knoir, bat periisps he mi^t be % cow."' Baw 
difienent is thU &qiii the Chrisdan's ht^ of bong 
" equal onto the angels/' 

To this account of the Buddhist religion, it iB»y 
be added that there are nnmeroos demigods uid 
heroes admitted into the Buddhist pantheon. la 
the great temple of Buddha at Canton, there is a 
long line of ancient worthies ranged on either side 
of the Buddhist triad. They are nineteen in nnm- 
her, and guard the great hall of the temple. They 
were once notable thieves and robbers, and, it is 
said, were renovated by the doctrines of Buddha, 
and became worthy of a place in Buddhist mytho- 
logy. Then there is the goddess of mercy, " Kwan- 
yin," that is, "hearer of prayers;" styled also, 
•' most merciful, most compassionate." She was a 
woman who lived several hundred years ago in 

' In illuBtTBlion of the Egjptinn doctrinn, a curious scuJplura 
lately dUcavered ia Ibe tombs of tbe Kinga, npur Tbcbcs, may ba 
deacribedt Oeirii is represented as lilting in judgmant on the 
sonia cf tlie dead, A grotenqus figure uf JuEtlce, with k jii^r uf 
icalee in his band, etandg before Iiis tribuntil. And un tlm loft, 
is seen one wbo baa just left tba judgment-sent, now tr»n«formi)d, 
for liis nins, into a pig, and in tbatdegrailed form convflyoil by (ba 
Kgyptinn dtaron, in a buaC, back to life again.— Villi > niadarii 
publication entitled " The Mle Boat." 
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China, and is now extensively ■worsliipped, more m4 
pecially by the women thronghout the Bouthem 
province?. It is strange that the Chinese should be 
the only heathen nation that has ever conceived of 
mercy as heing an attribute of one of their deities. 
There is alao '■ Teen-how Neang Neang, her lady- 
ship the queen of heaven," worshipped by the sea- 
faring men in the province of Fuh-keen, under the 
name of " Ma-tsoo-po," the good mother, the pro- 
tectress of sailors. Numerous gods, in no way con- 
nected with the Boddhist religion, have alao shrines 
devoted to their service. There is "Luy-Kung,'' 
the god of thunder. He is the Chinese Jupiter, 
and strikes a series of kettle-drums hung round him, 
as he stalks through the heavens, in tlie performance 
of his duty. A flash of lightning is called The Thun- 
derer's Whip. There is the " Northern Emperor," 
the mler of the sombre heavens, besides multitudes 
of sprites, elves, ghouls, gnomes, and genii, male and 
female ; and also the tutelary deities of towns and 
cities, who were originally men eminent for their 
virtues in olden times, and supposed to have been 
elevated after death to he the guardian spirits over 
certain localities. Then there are the gods of the 
land and the grain, gods of the rivers, gods of the 
woods, gods of the hills, gods of the winds, the gods 
of letters, of wells, of horses, of war, of fire, and of 
small-pox. gods of cannon and military standards, 
gods of roads and city walls, the god of the great 
southern ocean, who tranquillizes the seas, the king 
of dragons, together with deified warriors and illus- 
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^nrious ministers, and even devils and malignant 

spirits, who are worshipped from fear of their dis- 
pleasure, and for the purpose of deprecating their 
wrath. Ghosts and demons, which are supposed to 
haunt valleys and mountains ; hobgoblins and evil 
spirits, infesting forsaken bouses ; and good genii, 
the guardian spirits of little children in storms, — 

tail receive a kind of reverence from the Chinese, 
^ery dwelling has also a tablet erected to the 
* lord of the place" or genius loci. Every street 
«nd town and village has its guardian deities set in 
a little shrine near the gate, and, from the incense 
smoking before the gods in these public places, the 
|"i passer-by unceremoniously takes the liberty of light- 
^VdBg his pipe or his cigarette. Every remarkable 
^ -tree in town or country is supposed to be filled 
with spirits, who haunt the spot, and hover among 
the leaves and branches; and the stranger who visits 
a Chinese village, whilst he admires these fine old 
trees, the cherished objects of the village pride, sees 
at the same time rude shrines in every grove, and 
the people serving their gods literally " under every 
green tree." 

The Chinese seem disposed to see a god in any 
thing extraordinary, bizarre, or apparently preter- 
natural. The following facts may serve to illus- 
trate the tendency with which the mind clouded by 
heathen darkness verges towards idolatry, and the 
^H 'determination with which men, who have lost the 
^■knowledge of the true God, pursue after a god of 
^^■eme sort or other. Dr Hobson, a medical mission- 
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»ry of the London Misaionary Society at CantoD, 
was a few years ago suddenly called to visit a 
CLineae woman who had taken poison. By the 
time be arrived she appeared to be dead, and the 
people said, " You may go away ; you cannot bring 
the dead to life again." She hail swallowed, in a 
fit of jealousy, a large quantity of opium. He, how- 
ever applied the stomach-pump, and she gradually 
revived. When the people saw what was done, thej 
cried out " he is a skin," that ia, in common par- 
lance, a god ; for this word, although in itaelf sig- 
nifying a spirit, ia applied to all the objects of 
Chinese worship. Another missionary, distributing 
tracts on one occasion in the village of Wong-nae- 
chung, gave a sheet containing a copy of the Ten 
Commandments to one of the villagers. After hav- 
ing read it, he said he would worship it ; and on the 
occasion of another visit shortly after to this village, 
he was found actually venerating and worshipping 
it as something sacred, During the British expe- 
dition to the north of China, a picture of the Em- 
peror Napoleon was found in the hot of a Chinese, 
and the people were worshipping it as a god. There 
waa a boy in one of the mission schools at Hong- 
Kong, who continued for a whole year in the belief 
that the missionary, his teacher, worshipped the 
clock which stood over tho mantel-piece in the room 
where the pupils assembled for prayers. He saw and 
heard the missionary praying, but as there was no 
idol, no visible object of worship, and as he saw also 
the clock continually and mysteriously moving, be 
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boncladed that it was the object worshipped. And 
there was a ChineBe general of the name of Chin, who 
fell fighting for his country at the battle of Chapoo, 
during the late war. A temple has been raised to his 
memory at Shanghae ; and he is now actually wor- 
shipped as a god hy bis countrymen. Dr Williams, 
in hia "Middle Kingdom," remarks of this man, 
" It is aaid, that about a fortnight after his death, 
Cfcin sent down the news, through the divining altar 
at Sung-Keang-foo, that he had been promoted by 
the Supreme Ruler of heaven to second general-in- 
chief of the Board of Thunder, so that although he 
could not while alive assist in exterminating the 
rebels, he could still afford some aid to his country," * 
■■ Besides the worship constantly performed by the 
'jaiests at the temples, there are numerous festival 
occasions in the Chinese calendar, on which the gods 
Tcceive special honour. Spacious cathedral-like 
erections, of a temporary nature, made of bamboo, 
covered with matting, are sometimes thrown up in 
few days in vacant spota of ground in the suburbs 
Canton. On these occasions the gods are feted 
and honoured with music, the brilliant glare of num- 
berless lamps, and an extraordinary crowd of dis- 
tinguished visitors. Large and beautiful lanterns 
and chandeliers, with thousands of pendent lustres, 
are hung from a great height in the ceiling. Images 
of the gods, equestrian angels attended by dwarfish 

' Adam Scbaal, a Jssuit prir-Bt, wsn, for litB erainant services, 
promoted, al\er liia death, and declared (in an edict of the Em- 
ir fiang-he) " Presidont of the AitronoiiuQal &QU&.'m.'&«\t»;^ 
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footmen, and standing bj their gigantic horses, the ^ 
ten kings of hell, and Innumerable images and pic- 
tures of ancient heroes, sages, Btatesmen, and war- 
riors, famous in Chinese history, are displayed on 
all sides. From an orchestra a discordant gush of 
music bursts forth, vai'ied by occasional recitative. 
The Chinese have a saying that gods and men are 
both alike. Certainly Chinese gods and Chinese 
men ore singular and unique in point of taste, if 
they can enjoy such villanous music. The shop- 
keepers and householders in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these idolatrous ffetes, are expected to 
subscribe liberally for the defraying of expenses. 
A deputation had once the impudence to call on the 
missionaries, who happened to live in the neighbour- 
hood of one of these noisy gatherings, for a sub- 
scription. But the simple inquiry as to their wil- 
lingness to assist us in like manner, in propagating 
Christianity, effectually silenced and dismissed them. 

The birthday of a particular god is frequently 
selected, as a suitable time for getting up a celebra- 
tion in his honour. Chinese hand-bills are seen on 
the streets, announcing beforehand the approaching 
festival, and informing the public that the birthday 
of one of the holy gods is at hand. The idols are 
brought forth on the arrival of the important day. 
They are placed on raised platforms. Loads of 
cooked meats, sweet cakes, and fruits, are set on 
tables before them ; and, in some places, entire pigs 
and goats, killed and raw, are placed on frames be- 

e these tables. Rockets and other fireworks are 





bestow wqriAf ftwpmkf «p^ Us Ystavka. t^mfa 
dm are acle< far A* nnr paEpne. Aa A> Aam- 
tncu profcBn^ 
Otiita, di«re sn tf c 

Wben a pbf is to k pn&ned !■ kowv tf ^ 
gods, s tenpwmryibed 
on the aticets, Md few f t ad y ■ Ac ca«rt W a 
temple. FaderaeaA Aia sbed, s ^htforw is niaed 
a few feet above tke gnoDd br war of st^e, «ad 
the specUbn Etand m front in the opes sir. Tl>« 
expenses are msmaBj defrsjed by [Bivate sabwiip- 
tion la the nn^bouHiood. Be^des tbe theatriesls 
performed oa these feettral occasions, vemltliy gta- 
tlemen frequently hare theiD also at tbeir private 
residences, and eren in these cases an open space i? 
generally left for the free admission of the people. 
V^cma holidays are also observed for the cele- 
bration of superstitious observances, in which idols- 
trons ceremonies in honour of the gods are more or 
less mingled. No general suspension of trade or 
bnainees ever occnrs on these occasions, for some 
classes of the community observe one of these holi- 
days, and some another. On a certain day in spring, 
the emperor performs the very ancient ceremony of 
holding the plough, in memory of Shin-nung, thf 
divine husbandman. Sacrifices are ofierod at ovie 
of the temples in connection with this celebration. 
And on a certain day in autumn, the empress gathers 
mulberry leaves to feed the imperiil aUtsosWia-, 
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and on this occasion also, sacrifices arc presented 
in honour of the Discoverer of silkworms. This, 
too, is a most ancient ceremony, and may be 
considered as tlie counterpart of the preceding. 
Then there are what are called the " Lantern 
Feasts," when the temples, shops, and principal 
streets, are brilliantly illuminated with fanciful and 
variegated lanterns. The people assemble at con- 
vivial parties, and offerings of lanterns are presented 
to the gods at the temples. The festival of the god 
of the north pole, and the festival of the starry god 
of the south pole, are also kept. On a certain day, 
Taew-Kwan, the god of the kitchen, is supposed to 
ascend to heaven and make his report to the Gemmy 
Imperial August Ruler. Kvery family is supposed i 
to have one of these tutelary deities, — kitchen gods, 
or gods of the furnace, as they are called, — and it 
is business to look after the welfare of the house- 
hold, and to report annually to the Supreme Ruler 
I the conduct of the domestics. He ascends to 
heaven and gives in his report to Sbang-te, and is j 
supposed to be absent several days on this important j 
business. During the absence of his godship, the 
cook of the family thinks himself privileged to steal , 
i pilfer as much as he pleases, as there ia no one ' 
to look after him. The day of the departure of this 
god is celebrated, and, on the day of his return, he 
"s welcomed back to earth again by the burning of 
ncense, and the firing of crackers. 

The dragon-boat festival happens in mid-sum- 1 
mer, and is a season of great escitement. 
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DRAOON-BOAT FESTIVAL, 

narrow boat — so narrow that only two men can 
Bit abreast in it, eacb with a short paddle in hia 
hand, and so long as to contain forty rows of two 
men each — and about a, hundred men in all — -ia 
propelled with great velocity up and down the river. 
It has numerous flags flying, and presents a very 
gay appearance. A few men, standing in the cen- 
tre of the boat, beat gongs and drums. It is only 
a foot in height above the water, and ia gorgeously 
adorned on the bows and stem with the painted 
and carved figure of an enormoua dragon. Some- 
times these boats break iu two at the middle, and 
many lives are lost. On inquiring of my Chinese 
teacher respecting the origin of this festival, he 
gave me the following account : — About 2000 years 
Bgo, there lived a young Chinese mandarin, Wut- 
Yune, highly respected and beloved by the people. 
To the grief of all he was suddenly drowned in the 
river. Many boats immediately rushed out in 
search of him, but his body was never found- Ever 
wnce that time, on the same day of the same month, 
the dragon-boats go out in search of him. It is 
' sometbing like the bewailing for Adonis, or the 
1 " weeping for Tammuz," mentioned in Scripture. 
Other traditions are now connected with the custom 
in the popular mind, and the original one is almost 
forgotten except by literary men. The racing of 
these boats has now become a trial of swiftneas be- 
tween rival village clubs owning them ; and after 
the racing there is great feasting and revelry. They 
are alao supposed to be an expression of tumultuous 
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joy, for the abundance of the fruits of the earth. 
And, lastly, they are supposed to be eflGcacioua in 
expelliDg plagues and pestilencea from the country. 

Another festival — that of meeting the spring — is 
a season of great joy. Two large images of clay 
are made for the occasion, one of a man, the other 
of a bullock. The chief magistrate of the district, 
dressed in his best robes, goea forth in solemn pro- 
cession in the character of priest of spring. Hie 
business is to salute the spring. After offering the 
accustomed sacrifice, he waits for the approach of 
the man and the buffalo, who are now drawing near, 
borne aloft by the people. He then strikes the 
buffalo with a whip a few times, in token of com- 
mencing the labours of agriculture, and the popu- 
lace, in a tumult of joy, stone the image and break 
it in pieces. Sir John Davis has remarked the re- 
semblance between this custom, and the occasion 
that calls forth this procession, to that of the bull 
Apis among the Egyptians. 

To crown the whole, there is in autumn the fes- 
tival of congratulating the moon. The people inter- 
change presents of moon-cakes, and families visit 
and feast with each other. In the evening, thousands 
of gay lanterns are suspended on lofty poles, and, 
dependent from these, long silk streamers float in . 
the breeze. This spectacle is witnessed all over tha ^ 
crowded city, in every village, and among the boata j 
on the rivers. Some of these lanterua are seen 1 
high in the air, attached to kites. The moon is 
always at full on this occasion, and shines with J 
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I'gre&t splendour. From the roof of a Chinese Long, 

on a moonlight night, the city now presents a very 

gay and brilliant appearance. Autumn has now 

arrived, and the labours of the harvest have been 

L ttowned with plenty. The people now salute the 

I moon, and present each other with akind of cakes, 

lealled moon-cakes. They are round and white like 

Y&e moon, with figures of men and women painted 

ran them, from an ancient legend of an emperor of 

Itiiti Tang dynasty having been translated to the 

KiBoon one night, where he saw an assemblage of fe- 

lale divinities dancing and playing on musical in- 

I.Btmmenta. All, therefore, congratulate the moon on 

l-fliis joyful occasion, at which, of course, the moon 

; feel highly flattered,^ — Then comes again 

f the Chinese new-year, which happens in the month 

of February of our year. This also is a season of 

idolatrous observance and general festivity. It is 

indeed the only season during the whole twelve 

months of universal gaiety and total cessation from 
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The superstitions of the Chinese are in truth al- 



They have another superstitioa about the old man of tba 
They say that be binde the fates of man and wife with a 
•eftrletthreod. If two parties are destined lo become man and wife, 
it i« often said by the Chinese they will came togptber from the 
diitonee often thousand miles; if not so predestined, though face 
to tKe, they will never pnir. From this superstition ubouC tba 
noon-god arose the ancient Chinese, custom of the bride conduct- 
ing the bridegroom to the marriage chamber, leading him by a 
aetaUt thread of silk, emblematical of the soft cords of love.— 
TUi AoM irtNM Wang't Lotting AMvutmmi, a Wnats Talt. 
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most without mimber, and many of them are praU- 
tised without any reference to either of the three 
religious eygtema already noticed. They shew 
clearly the belief of this people in a supposed 
intercourse between the visible aud tbe invisible 
world, and their unhesitating faith in supernatural 
influences. Astrology and divination are exten- 
sively practieed. Geomancy and necromancy are 
studied as sciences. Fortune-tellers are consulted 
to discover a lucky day for marriage, and sooth- 
sayers to assign a suitable spot for burial. Snake- 
charmers and quack-doctors deal out to the gaping 
multitude, charmed pills and marvellous nostrums. 
Spells and incantations are sought for, talismans 
are worn, physiognomies are studied, horoscopes are 
compared, nativities are calculated, and dreams are 
read. Charms of printed paper, containing lingual 
characters and other symbolical figures, are at- 
tached to the doorways, to bid avaunt to wliite 
ants and other insects. Besides preventive, there 
are also curative charms, which are first bui-nt and 
then swallowed in a cup of tea by the patient. 
Amulets are tied round the neck for warding off 
evil influences. Philtres are sought after by the 
female sex ; and every man's house, family, and 
goods, are in one way or another put under the 
protection of some spell. Tbe beautiful pagodas, 
ao much admired in Chinese scenery, and which are 
generally built on romantic and commanding spots, 
are also superstitiously supposed to insure pro- 
sperity, and drive off noxious influences from the 
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neigh boarhood. The occurrence of an eclipse is 
an occasion of great alarm to the Chineae. Con- 
sternation is depicted on every conntenance. They 
suppose that a hideous dog or voracious dragon 
is devouring the sun ; and the very name for an 
eclipse, in their language, is " ehih jih," " the 
eating of the sun." Gongs and druma are now 
beaten, and a great clamour is raised in order to 
drive away the supposed monster. In the year 
1832, there being an eclipse of the sun, Choo, the 
lieutenant-governor of Canton, went into mourning 
for it. 

The faith which the Chinese place in their gods 
is great, and nothing seems to shake their confi- 
dence in the efficacy of their idolatrous and super- 
stitious services. And yet there is also a singular 
want of harmony between their belief and their 
practice. They seem to have a mingled fear and 
contempt for their gods. They appear to think that 
the gods can do great things for their worshippers if 
they only would, and that the ceremonies performed 
in their honour ought to be efficacious ; but then 
the gods, they also think, are sometimes absent 
from the idols which they usually inhabit, and 
roaming away in other places, or they are apt to 
be drowsy, and therefore need to be aroused to a 
sense of their duty. To judge from the pot-bellied 
figures of their gods, and their stupid, sleepy coun- 
tenances, it is not wonderful that the Chinese should 
think it necessary to strike bells, and beat gongs 
and drums, in order to wake them up, that they 
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may hear the prayers offered to them, and dilifl 
gently attend to the wants of their worshippers. 

But they sometimes take even greater liberties 
with the gods than these. The following facts will 
shew the extraordinary and contradictory senti- 
ments entertained hy them towards their gods. A 
few years ago, one of the highest mandarins at 
Canton, dressed in hia official robes, and followed 
by numerous attendants, paid a visit to one of the 
temples in that city, in a time of great drought 
and distress for want of rain ; and, in the presence 
of the god of rain, began to upbraid him, saying,— 
" Yon think that we are mocking you, and merely 
telling lies when we complain of the severe drought 
and the great heat of the sun ! We have had no 
n for eight months, and we are afraid that if 
rain does not come soon, the people will have no 
rice to eat. The earth is parched and burnt up, 
but how can you know, seated in your cool niche in 
the temple, that the sky is hot, and the ground 
thirsty V So tbey tied a rope round the neck of 
the god, and dragged him out into the open air, 
that he might feel the scorching rays of the sun, 
and be roused up out of hia lethargy, so as to give 
the people rain. The mandarin, meanwhile, sat 
iooling himself in the temple. How true it is, that 
" they that make them are like unto them," as 
stupid and imbruted as the idols themselves, " and 
80 is every one that trusteth in them." It is related 
by Lieut. Murray, of the 18th Royal Irish, that 
during the British expedition In 1841, the Chinese 



in Uie DortiwiB citae& m> fu- Ep^ heat; iffflniJ 
when thegoit wattmA^^mii r t i i,wttAtn1»mf^ 
beartil;, whea, am it nactaaa kfpaMrii. Ae gi4i 
had to be rPMiTtd «^ sf ife **7r t* aiks vmb 
for the BntiifaMUac. It ii «dl kana aln, Owt 
Chinese maaiivmt, rtea tavdl^ dnqgh tk 
coanCiT', freqaca^ tifce up (bdrqvarian fir Ac 
Digbt in aaj te^e tfbt nay aiM Aca ac«M- 
modation. It u m wiriMwnM tUng, thwcfiav, 
whan a BoaAania, iwff Q*t i lo be of a laak Ugbv 
tliaa certain c^ the gods in Aeae tenples, BskcB 
his appeanuce uid dsina » unit's lod^ag, for 
the goda to be takes down for A« ni^t froa dmr 
devation, and pat aside in Eome obscure place, 
until the d^karrare of the great man. And as an- 
other proof of the litUe rereitaice which the CSiineae 
eot«-tain for their gods, it may be mentioned Uiat 
m many of the rilUge temples, idlers and beggars 
may be foand smoking and gambling all day long, 
in tJie presence of the gods. 

It is, at the same time, both affecting and Indi. 
oroQB to notice the different ways in which the faith 
in their idolatries and superstitions manifests itself, 
and the singular practices to which it leads them. 
I have seen a woman, bowed down with grief, kneel- 
ing and throwing herself on the ground before the 
goda, supplicating afavourable answer to her prayers, 
casting the " keen pet" or divining-sticks in the air, 
to ascertain the reply to her petitions ; and, when, 
from her grief-stricken and dejectod looks, ttio an- 
swer had apparently been uupropitious, proceeding tu 
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bum ineonse with all solemnity before the goda, 
beseechingly turning her eyes towards them, and 
again imploring the favour which she had at firet 
asked. By the roadsides, also, small shrines are 
frequently to be met with. On one of the shrines 
at Canton there is the inscription, " Ask, and ye 
shall receive," aud groups of women may often be 
seen kneeling before it, lighting incense-sticks, 
burning gilt paper, and throwing the divining- 
sticks. The " keen-pet" are two twisted pieces of 
bamboo root, each having both a round and a flat 
side. If both pieces fall to the ground with the 
round side uppermost, the response is deemed un- 
favourable. If both present the flat side, it is still 
unsatisfactory. But if one presents the round side, 
and the other the flat side, then it is supposed that 
the request of the worshipper is granted. When a 
child is sufi'ering from fever or delirium, the fathw 
goes to the door of the house, burns a paper figura 
of a certain god in the open air, and, after light- 
ing a candle in a lantern which he holds in his- 
hand, calls, in a plaintive, beseeching tone, on the 
wandering spirit of his child, to return. " Come 
home," he cries, naming him; and the mother, 
watching over he child within, responds " He's com- 
ing home." This they continue doing until the de- 
lirium subsides. The candle is supposed to light tli» 
child's spirit back. There is a god called Lau-pan, 
worshipped by masons, carpenters, aud bricklay- 
ers. He is said to have invented rules and i 
Bures. When the builders proceed to raise a largS' 
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atone to any considerable height in a huilding, they 
give 3. simultaneous shout, calling on the aasistanee 
of Lau-pan. They firmly believe that at the cri- 
tical moment he comes to their aid, for lo ! the stone 
is raised to its destined place. The united effort 
which they themselves put forth accomplishes the 
result, but atiU it is all ascribed to the timely aid 
of the god. 

A singular manifestation of faith in Buddhist su- 
perstitions, is to be found in the maintenance of 
the sacred pigs in one of the courts of the great 
Buddhist temple. Several swine, well kept and 
abundantly fed, are placed there by persons who 
malce great pretensions to sanctity,in order to testify 
their abhorrence of the practice of killing animals 
for food. It is probably also by way of atonement 
for sins committed against the pig race in general, 

^a^d as a slight acknowledgment for the great 

tCpantity of pork eonstantiy consumed by the 

Thinese. These favoured pigs are endowed with & 

a of money, so as to secure that they shall be 

irtably fed and lodged all their days. One 

f the prohibitions of the Buddhist creed is against 

tjthe taking away of animal life, but it is little at- 

i-tended to, for the Chinese eat anything and every- 
thing, in the shape of food, ihat comes in their 
way. A small Buddhist ballad contains " the eow'a 
lament" on this subject. The words are arranged 
in the form of a cow, with a herd-boy leading it. 
The grievances of oxen in general are here set 
forth. The hardships of their lot, iQ teva.^'idm.- 
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pelled to toil and work all their days, and plough 
the fields as long as their strength lasts, are par- 
thetically bewailed. Then follows a direful com- 
plaint against all thoso unnatural owners of cows 
who at last kill them, eat their flesh, and stretch 
out their hides for making drums, by which the 
spirits and ghosts of earth are made to quake. It 
concludes by imprecating a curse upon such persona, 
and by expressing a hope that the next time they 
are born into the world, they may all become 
ploughman's cows. 

The motives from which the Chinese serve their 
gods, and follow all these superstitions, are entirely 
selfish and worldly. It is either for the purpose of 
propitiating angry and malignant spirits, or in order 
to obtain sometemporal blessing from the better class 
of gods. In the summer of 1844, 1 saw the villagers 
in a certain district assembling together for the 
worship of Kwei-Hwang, the king of devils, an un- 
couth-looking figure, hideously painted, made of 
paper upon a wooden framework, and seated upon 
a paper horse. The people laughed and shouted 
with merriment, when they saw the foreign teachers 
advancing to gaze at this extraordinary spectacle. 
They were beating gongs and cymbals, to please and 
delight the ears of this infernal deity, and to avert 
his anger. The numerous acts of worship which the 
Chinese perform in private have also all the same 
end in view, namely, a wish in part to please the 
gods, but above all, and chiefly, a wish to get on in 
the world. Although the Chinese seldom go to 



DEMON WORSHIP, 

tUe temples, they carefully aerve tlie Shin, or 
spirits, in private. Every family has its house- 
hold gods, like the Lares and Penates of the Ro- 
mans. Libations and offerings are regularly pre- 
sented, and I have been aesnred by a native 
scholar that there are many persons in China, 
who in eating their food, lay aside a small portion 
of rice, as an offering to the Discoverer of grain 
and the Founder of husbandry. This must remind 
the classical reader of the libations presented to 
the gods by the Romans at the commencement of 
their feasts. 

In a conspicuous place in every dwelling, there 
is to be seen a large sheet of strong red-coloured 
paper, about two yards in length, suspended on the 
wall, with the word "Shin" inscribed on it in 
large characters. Offerings of tea and incense are 
set before the spirits thus honoured, by the inmates 
of the house. Besides this, a small recess, in the . 
form of a shrine, is built in the outer wall of every 
house, and a similar one inside the house, for the 
worship of the inferior deities. It ia calculated 
tliat every man, woman, and child in China, spends 
on an average a dollar each annually, for incense 
sticks, gilt paper, and for the support of idolatry 
in general. Every shopkeeper has a picture of the 
god of wealth hung up in a conspicuous part of his 
shop, and on certain occasions he puts on his best 
rohes, and hows himself before the god, that he 
may obtain a good run of business for the day. 
, Every boat, amongst the thousands of boats on the 
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Canton river, from the largest to the smallest, hSB* 
also its little shrine, and before the gods are set 
fmits, sweetmeatB, and tea in tinj cnps. Fragrant 
incense, made from powdered sandal-wood, also 
smokes and buma, and the goda are supposed to be 
greatly flattered and delighted with all these marks 
of attention. 

Another ceremony, which may be called their 
evening worship, is the bnming of a piece of gilt 
paper, waving it up and down in the air a few 
times, and then throwing it into the water. Their 
worldly prosperity is supposed to depend upon the 
due performance of these ceremonies. But their 
behaviour in worshipping the gods is often charac- 
terized by great irreverence. The money spent in 
these rites is regarded as an investment, and the 
chief thing looked at is what it will bring. These 
ceremonies must, therefore, be performed, but the 
task of burning and waving the paper for the pro- 
pitiation of the spirits, is from sheer indolence 
often deputed to the youngest boy on board the 
vessel, or the lighting of the incense sticks to any 
servant of the family ; as I have seen, in a village 
near Calcutta, the youngest girl in the family sent 
out to strike the gong which hung suspended from 
a tree at the cottage door, this too being the whole 
of their evening worship. A ship's crew often 
sends a deputation of their number to one of the 
temples, to pray for success in the voyage, and to 
make a small offering of money as a present to the 
god. When a vessel returns from a distant voyage. 
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guns and crackers are fired, by way of returning 
thanks for the fortunate adventure, and to please 
and tickle the ears of the gode. 

The gods must sometimes be puzzled to comply 
with all the whims and wishes of their votaries. 
The following story, from the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
shews what the Chinese think the gods have to 
do : — " The demi-god, Kwan-foo, being absent from 
I bis court one day, was told, on his return, by the 
■lofficer in waiting, that four persons had prayed to 
him for things incompatible with each other. A 
gardener, whose peach-trees were in blossom, de- 
sired that the east wind might not blow, lest it 
should blast the trees. A sailor, who wished to 
proceed up the Yang-taze-keang against the stream, 
prayed for an easterly gale. A traveller prayed 
for fair weather, and a husbandman for rain. 
►Kwan-foo said something about the impossibility 
■ef complying with everybody's wishes. However, 
in the present dilemma, he directed that the east 
wind should blow only up the river, but not on the 
garden, and that the rain should fall at night, and 
not in the day-time." Hence the saying, " It is a 
hard thing to be a god." 

Those ceremonies are performed chiefly by the 
people themselves, without the aid of the priests, 
'Irhose assistance is never called in except on es- 
■toaordinary occasions. The people never go to a 
temple except on a special errand. A Chinese 
seen-sang, or teacher, was on one occasion asked 
by me how often he worshipped the gpdat Ha 
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said, " OncG a-year he went to the temple — no," 
he added, correcting himself, " I go twice every 
year; but we do not approve of the women and 
some other persons going to the temples bo often, 
and paying the gods so much attention ; it is really 
flattering the gods far too much." This remark of 
a Chinese scholar shews the contempt which the 
learned entertain for the superstitions of the vulgar. 
The reply of a poor barber, to whom I put the same 
question, was equally characteristic of his class, 
and of the worldly-minded matter-of-fact Chinese 
in general. On being asked if he worshipped the 
gods, " No," he said, " I cannot afford it, for it 
requires more than a hundred tseen (fourpence) for 
candles and incense every time I go to the temple." 
As an excuse, however, he added, that he had to 
support both his parents. When they do visit the 
temples, it ia generally for the sake of obtaining 
some worldly blessing. When sickness occurs in 
a family, they sometimes call in two or three phy- 
sicians, each of whom writes out a prescription, 
and then a member of the family takes the prescrip- 
tions to a neighbouring temple, and consults by lots 
which of them will be the best. Women go to pray 
for children, health, and happiness ; men, though 
more rarely, go to seek wealth, honours, and old 
age ; gamblers, to obtain good luck in their profes- 
sion ; and pirates, to sue for success in their pira- 
tical expeditions. All their desires, and all their 
hopes, are bounded by this world. An old Chinese 
gentleman at Canton was asked, a few years ago, 
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whatgodBheworBhippedJ He replied, that " he did 
not now worship any of the gods — he had given up 
worshipping the goda." " And why sol" " Why," 
he said, very gravely, " because I have already 
made my fortune, and do not need to worship them 
any more." 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 

The sketch which we have thus endeavoured 
to draw of the religious opinions and customs of 
the Chinese would still bo imperfect, if we ne- 
glected to make mention of another species of 
superstition, which reigns still more powerfully, 
and clings with far greater tenacity to the Chinese 
mind than all the other idolatries of the country. 
Ancestor worship may be called the grand idolatry 
of China. From education, habit, and innumerable 
endeared associations, it has linked and attached 
itself moat powerfully to the heart of every Chinese- 
The people will readily laugh at their gods of wood, 
of clay, and of paper. And if, as Elijah ridi- 
culed Baal as perchance asleep, or on a journey, 
or taking a walk, a stranger should in like manner 
scout the idea of praying to a senseless idol, which 
cannot help itself, the Chinese will at once join in 
the laugh, and count it an excellent joke at the 
e.xpense of the gods. But if the idea of worship- 
ping a man's deceased father or grandfather he 
called in question, they will then become grave and 
serious. Native Christians — for there are now 
some native converts in conneotvon. m^V^tcheeSaais. 
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missions — at Hong-Kong and Canton, on 
their native villages in the vicinity of Canton, will 
be kindly treated by tbeir kindred and friends, 
even though they should refuse to worship at the 
village temple as of old. But when they refuse to 
go to the tombs of their forefathers, to do obeisance 
and offer oblations to the dead, the whole com- 
munity would then rise in indignation at the man 
who was so destitute of filial respect. The eldest 
son of the family is expected to perform the annual 
ceremony of bowing and worshipping at the tombs. 
This explains the anxious desire of a Chinese pa- 
rent to have children, and especially sons, ao that, 
after death, his ghost may not be utterly destitute, 
but that he may leave behind him a descendant on 
earth, who will dutifully serve him, and worship 
his manes at the grave.* 

This singular custom takes its rise from the ex- 
traordinary ideas which the Chinese entertain on 
the subject of filial piety. The principle of filial 
obedience and veneration, carried out to a very 
great extent, lies at the origin of the practice of 
paying homage to the spirits of the departed. By 
abusing this principle, and carrying it to an ex- 
treme length, their parents, when dead, become 
gods to them. The people, old and young, men 
and women, resort to the tombs on a certain occa- 
sion in spring, and present ofi^erings in the open 
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e departed spirits. It is a deeply affecting 
eight, on the grave-hilla at Amoy, to witness the 
sober grief of a devout son revering the shades of 
his parents, and still more so to hear the wailinga 
and lamentationa of the women as they throw 
themselvea on the senseless clod, embracing the 
diiat, and exclaiming, " Oh ! why hast thou for- 
saken me I Thou hast gone to ramble among the 
ghosts and genii, but why hast thou left me here 
alone in this dusty world ?" All are dressed on 
these occasions in their best robes, and there is 
every appearance of sincerity and earnestness in 
these religious observances. 

Another ceremony performed for the dead is 
ttJled the burning of the clothes. On the 15th 
^ay of the seventh month, a sort of All-Souls' Day 
mong the Chinese, they suppose that the gates of 
} invisible world are thrown wide open, and that 
) hungry ghosts, which have been shut up and 
mpriaoned for a whole year come rushing forth in 
,0 receive their annual supplies. Prayers 
B recited and food offered, with especial reference, 
1 some instances, to those who have been drowned 
Paper clothes and paper money are then 
iumed for the use of the spirits in the other world. 
ATge sheets of variously coloured paper are made 
toto the shape of garments of all sorts, shoes, caps, 
scissors, and every conceivable article of 
irniture ; and all are despakhed by the agency 
f fire into the invisible world. The paper money 
t made by taking a piece of Bihexei. \k^i, ^a^ J 
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stamping both sides of a Spanish dollar on it. 
receives the impression in tolerably good relief, 
and is then cut out and pasted on both sides of a 
bit of pasteboard, so as to resemble a dollar. All 
these articles are sent through fire to their departed 
friends. The clothes and utensils are intended for 
the use and comfort of the ghosts, and the money 
is designed to enable them to pay their way in the 
other world. The Chinese say that the ghosts are 
remarkably selfish, and will not help each other, 
so that it becomes the duty of the living thus to 
supply the wants of destitute ghosts. 

But even in this ceremony of feeding the ghosts, 
and paying homage to the spirits, the Chinese are 
sometimes guilty of fraud and deceit. On the 
tables, spread in the open air, are what appear to 
be large heaps of boiled rice, besides quantities of 
fruits and cakes. The ghosts are supposed to feed 
upon the invisible part, the spiritual essence of 
these edibles, and then the people themselves eat 
up afterwards the substantial part of the fare. 
But what seem to be heaps of rice are not really 
BO. It is all a deception. They are merely conical 
erections, made of boards, covered over with a thin 
layer of rice. They suppose, however, that the 
ghosts do not know any better, that they may be 
deceived with impunity, and that their wants as 
disembodied spirits may be as easily satisfied with 
appearances as with realities. It may be added, 
that, besides the ceremonies performed on estra- 
ordinary oocaaions at the tombs on the hills, there 
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B daily offerings of sweet-smelliag incense, and 
oblationa in eacrificial vessels, presented in tlie an- 
cestral temples. These temples, which are to be 
found in all the principal towns and cities, are 
filled with tablets to the memory of distinguished 
individuals who have formerly lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and been remarkable for worth and 
talent. This is a sort of minor apotheosis, and the 
descendants of such individuals are, of course, 
highly proud of their canonized ancestry. 

The custom of paying divine honours to departed 
flicestors, must have originated in very remote an- 
iquity. The whole tendency of the Confucian 
I of duty and obedience, has tended to the 
roduetion at first, and the ultimate elaboration of 
tncestor worship, A popular story related of one 
Tiag-Lan, who lived under the Han dynasty about 
200 years B.C., carving wooden images of his pa- 
rents, and serving them as if they had been alive, 
may have helped to build up the system, and to 
strengthen the popular belief in the duty of wor- 
fihipping and serving deceased parents. The story 
^■goes on to say, that, for a long time, Ting-Lan's 
^Mrife would not reverence the images, and that she 
l^me day took a bodkin, and in derision pricked 
"their fingers. Upon this a miracle took place, for 
blood immediately flowed from the wound ; and the 
images, seeing Ting coming, forthwith began to 
weep, and shed tears. He examined into the mat- 
ter, and, it is said, divorced his wi 
ancient and barbarous times, it was the custom 
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China to slaughter slaves and domestic animals on 1 
the death of distinguished persons, and also to 'I 
burn the entire wardrobe, furniture, and everyj 
other article which belonged to the deceased, so.M 
that the wants of the disembodied spirit might be M 
suitably supplied in the other world. It is related, I 
that at the death of one of the emperors, one hun- M 
dred and twenty-seven common persons, besideuJ 
three noblemen of high rank, were slain ; and ats^ 
the death of Che Hwang Te, the emperor whof^ 
built the great wall of China, all his household 
females and domestics were put to death and in- 
terred with him, so that he might have attendants 
in the future world. In the present day, however, 
paper houses, furnished apartments made of paper, 
slaves, attendants, and horses of paper, are burned 
at the death of rich individuals. So great are the 
expenses attending these ceremonies on the deatk,l 
of a distinguished person, in fairing priests to offer. I 
masses and chaunt prayers, in fixing, by means of, i 
geomaucy, upon a lucky day on which to deposit ] 
the body in the grave, and in other 8uperstitioi» 
observances, that it not unfrequently happens that- 
a large fortune, which it has taken years to a 
is squandered and thrown away on a funeral. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DJTFICDLTIES IN EVANGELIZING CHINA. 




*iESIDES the obstaeleH to the progress of 
I Christianity arising from the various forms 
of idolatry, there are others which I now 
proceed to mention. The practice of ancestor-wor- 
ship is so deeply rooted in the affections of the 
Chinese, so hallowed by custom, and entwined 
around all their family associations, that we may 
expect to 6nd a lingering attachment to it amongst 
them even after their faith in their idols has been 
shaten, and their belief in the gospel declared. The 
Popish missionaries experienced great difficulties 
from this cause, and they had many contentions 
amongst themselves, respecting the degree of reve- 
rence which they should permit their converts to pay 
to ancestors, and the nature of the homage given to 
them at the tombs. These contentions at length 
came to such a height, that the emperor interfered, 
and banished the priests from the court. The per- 
secntions which ensued against Clamesft ^w^S.'i'ue, \6 
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ascribed to the fact of the Pope having sent a bull 
to China, authoritatively settling the controversy, 
and, as the Chinese said, thus presuming to inter- 
meddle with, and alter, the customs of the country. 
Protestant missionaries have resolutely discoun- 
tenancod and prohibited, on the part of their Chi- 
nese converts, the offering of sacrifices at the tombs. 
But, besides the obstacles arising from their idola- 
trous and superstitious customs, there are other 
difficulties to be met and overcome by the Christian i 
missionary. J 

First of all, may be mentioned the national' I 
pride and arrogance of the Chinese character, ^ 
and their fancied superiority to all other nations. 
Imagining their own country to be the principal 
part of the world, and all other countries merely in- 
significant isles in the four seas around China, they 
have long been in the habit of regarding all foreign- 
ers with the most scornful and contemptuous feel- 
ings. Even the writings of Confucius and Mencius 
are pervaded by this spirit. They so evidently 
despise and dislike all foreigners, that they take no 
pains to conceal their disgust. A foreigner, in the 
estimation of the Chinese, therefore, means every j 
thing that is base, barbarous, and hateful. Thia J 

I feeling is still most studiously cherished and en- 
couraged by the government. And it was no un- 
common thing, up to within the last few years, for*! 
large placards and government proclamations to be*] 
seen pasted on the walls and streets of Canton, de-J 
nouneing foreigners as the vilest of beings, andg 
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execration of the populace, 
as guilty of the most flagitious and even unname- 
able crimes. 

And not only do they imagine that theirs is the 
only country under the whole heaven worthy of the 
name, tut they also naturally and vain -gloriously 
presume that theirs is the only language of man- 
kind, that the Chinese was originally the language 
of the human race, and that the uncouth dialects of 
foreign nations are but as the barbarous chatter- 
ings of beasts. Those foreigners who first went to 
China for the purposes of trade, being ignorant of 
the language, of course wished to acquire it, and 
the emperor, upon a representation to this effect, 
graciously extending " his compassion to men from 
afar," permitted them to study it, that they might 
' ua be enabled to correspond with Chinese offi- 
lials. And as all intercouse, commercial anddiplo- 

btic, is stilt carried on in their own language, they 
are flattered with the idea of its speedy and uni- 
versal extension to the remotest nations. It is re- 
lated of a misfiionary, still living in the north of 
China, that on the occasion of a visit into the in- 
terior, some years ago, the country people, seeing 
from his dress that he was a " red-bristled bar- 
barian," marvelled greatly at his appearance, but 
expressed no astonishment at hearing him speak 
the Chinese language. They took it for granted 
that all men under heaven spoke one and the same 
language, and that this, as a matter of course, was 
Chinese. 
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Ab a natural consequence of the absurd ideas 
which they entertain of foreign nations, they think it 
impoasihle to learn any good thing from barbarians, 
and account it ridiculous in them to think of going 
to China to attempt to improve and instruct the 
Chinese people. The following passage, translated 
by Dr Medhurst, from a, Chinese tract against the 
missionaries in the Straits, gives a correct view of 
the opinions and prejudices of the Chinese on this 
subject : — " It is monstrous in barbarians to attempt 
to improve the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, 
when they are so miserably deficient themselves. 
Thus, introducing among the Chinese a poisonous 
drug (opium), for their own benefit, to the injury 
of others, they are deficient in benevolence. Senii*^ 
ing their fleets and armies to rob other nations 
of their possessions, they can make no preten- 
sions to rectitude. Allowing men and women 
to mix in society and walk arm in arm through 
the streets, they show that they have not the 
least sense of propriety. And in rejecting the 
doctrines of the ancient kings, they are far from 
displaying wisdom. Indeed truth is the only good 
quality to which they can lay the least claim. De- 
ficient, therefore, in four out of the five cardinal 
virtues, how can they expect to renovate others t 
Then, while foreigners lavish money in circulating 
books for the renovation of the age, they make no 
scruple of trampling printed paper under foot, by 
which they shew their disrespect for the inventor 
of letters. Further, these would-be exhorters of 
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le world are themselves deficient in filial piety, 
'orgetting their parents as soon as dead, puttiDg 
them off with deal coffins only an inch thick, and 
never so much as once sacrificing to their manes, 
or burning the smallest trifle of gilt paper for their 
support in a future worJd. Lastly, they aJlow the 
rich and notle to enter ofl5ee without passing 
through any literary examinations, and do not 
throw open the road to advancemeut to the poorest 
and meanest in the land. From all this it appears 
&at foreigners are inferior to Chinese, and there- 

'B moat unfit to instruct them." 

Secondly, Their attachment to antiquity, and 
tile extreme veneration which they entertain for 
their own sages, is another obstacle. In the opi- 
nion of the Chinese, the sages were the men, and 
wisdom died with them ; the present race of men 
are pigmies, but the ancients were giants ; far 
superior to the modems in intellect, morals, politi- 
cal sagacity, and in every other respect. Thousands 
of years ago, it was the practice of Chinese writers 
to declaim against the degeneracy of the age iu 
which they lived, and constantly to refer, for their 
examples, to still more ancient times- Even Con- 
fucius is foand haq)ing on the same strain, and 
pointing to famous persons in a still more remote 
antiquity than himself. From the scholar of the 
present day to the sage of the past, all cry up the 
virtues and merits of antiquity, and lament the 
paucity of present talent and goodness. But al- 
though they bewail their own degeneYafi'3,?,^\\VtiBsrs 



never think of admitting their possihle inferiority 
to foreigners. They allow that barbarians have made 
a few good hits, and that we got the start of them. 
for example, in the discovery of vacciDation. Bat 
as to the productions of our sages and learned men, 
transcendiDg or even equalling those of China, in 
point of wisdom, it would be rank heresy to sup- 
pose it. The proposition is too absurd for a Chinese 
to entertain for one moment. That foreigners have 
any sages amongst them at all, ia considered as 
very doubtful. And when a Chinese scholar is told 
that it is possible to make couplets in the English 
language, and that we have elegant poems and books 
filled with [esthetic compositions, he stares incre- 
dulously, and unless restrained by politeness, he 
will hardly refrain from openly shewing his dis- 
gust. And should any one be found entertaining 
the supposition that foreigners can for a moment 
be compared with their own literati, " fragrant 
with scholarship," he should be set down as a trai- 
tor by his countrymen. 

The system of education pursued in China is 
chiefly confined to a knowledge of the sayings and 
doings of Confucius. Its professed end is merely 
the imitation of the sages and worthies of anti- 
quity. There are no sciences taught in theiz, 
schools. The pupils incessantly commit to 
mory the common-places and truisms of Oonfucii 
and the still more puerile sayings of his diacipli 
hia journeys, the moralizing reflections he made on 
them, and the praises which his disciples heaped on 
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"Confadas! Cocfucins ! how great is Confucius 
Before Confucius, there never was a, Confi 
Since Confncins. there never has beon a Confuci 
Canfnclus ! Confucius ! bow great !s Oonfuciui 



him ; how he ttib bom id Keuh-fow in Shan-tung, 
" an unparalleled honour " conferred on such a 
place ; how ho became " a complete constellation 
of escellence," and was the " equal of heaven and 
earth, his virtue overshadowing and pervading all 
things." The following is a epecimen of the man- 
ner in which they sing his praises : — 

I Accordingly, when the claims of Christianity 
3 pressed upon the attention of a Chinese, and 
wnen he becomes convinced to a certain extent of 
its excellence, he supposes that he makes a very 
great concession indeed, when he admits that Jesus 
may be called the sage of the West, in like manner 
as Confucius is the great sage of the East. 

Thirdly, Another obstacle consists in the em- 
bittered feelings of the Chinese towards foreigners, 
and especially towards Englishmen, arising from 
recent events in their history. They are stiil 
smarting under a sense of defeat. We were spoken 
of in government proclamations as " contemptible 
aea-going imps, with their wooden dragons," that 
is, ships of war ; and, in a memorial, it was bitterly 
noticed, that " even the very beds of the people 
were taken by the robbers to snore upon." And 
not only is the late war with England bitterly re- 
membered, but the continued contraband introduc- 
tion of opium into their countrj , V«e\^ ^v(ft'&* 
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hatred of intelligent and reflecting Chinese a 
the English name. Accordingly, the missionary 
is told that the bringing of the " poisonous dirt," as 
they call it, is contrary to the sage's words — " Do 
not unto others, what you do not wish done to yoor- 
self." And the taking posseasioo of Hong-Kong 
by the British, is never mentioned by the Chinese, 
but as an act of robbery. Ever since the conquest 
of India by the English, the Chinese have become 
increasingly afraid of England, and suspicious of 
her designs. " That English nation, whose ruler 
is now a man and then a woman, its people at one 
time like birds and then like beasts, with disposi- 
tions more fierce and furious than the tiger or the 
wolf, and hearts more greedy than the snake or 
hog, — this people has ever stealthily devoured all 
the southern harharians," kc. 

The hatred and dislike with which they regard 
all foreigners, is of course extended to the mission- 
ary. They hate him at first, not as a teacher of 
doctrines, but simply as a subject of the British 
nation. Those foreigners who have resided at Can- 
ton, are more liable to have this fact brought un- 
pleasantly under their otservation, than residents 
elsewhere in China. After I had been about a 
year at Hong-Kong, learning the language, I went 
up to Canton, in the summer of l&i5, and found 
the people very hostile and unfriendly. They had 
not then learned to distinguish between mission- 
aries, and other foreigners, whose object in going 
to China was to fight, or make gain. The patience 
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■Vid long-suffering of the Christian teacher were 
Kponetrued into cunning and treachery. They used 
■to come into my house on missions of inquiry ; 
Fand, after looking at me, say aside, " He's not at 
all a fierce-looking follow for an Englishman." 
But they hesitated not to accuse me as an agent of 
the British government, sent out to wheedle and 
aeduce the people, and "buy their hearts" away 
from the emperor. At this time, I had never even 
entered the British Consulate, and of course had 
no dealings with our officials. The evangelist, 
lieang-a-fah, who waa with me, was denounced as 
a traitor, for having assisted in renting a house for 
I the foreigner to dwell in. The house waa a mile 
kand a half from the honga, or residences of all the 
■other forejgners. Threats were conveyed to me, 
that if I would not withdraw, the house should be 
burned about my ears. It was reported to me, 
that, in the dusk of the evening, ill-disposed per- 
sons, with swords concealed under their loose gar- 
menta, and whose object was supposed to be plun- 
der, were observed in the streets. One morning, a 
half-consumed firebrand, eight feet in length, the 
fusee being charred and blackened, was found on 
the roof of the house. The roof was covered with 
dry matting, elevated on poles about a foot above 
the tiles, to ward oif the intense heat of the sun. 
Fortunately, the firebrand had fallen on the tiles, 
through an opening in the matting. Heavy stones 
k'(Mr Roberts, an American missionary, called them 
rocks) were thrown on the tooE 4«ivti%, tiaa w 
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and there waa nothing between the tilea and i 
bed. A mob aaaembled in the neighbourhood, to 
discuss the audacity of the foreigner who had thua 
unceremoniously settled himself amongst them. 
They sent a deputation to me. They tried to inti- 
midate the landlord by threatening to burn his 
house in the city. The old lady, his mother, came, 
entreating me to go. But, to all this, I urged my 
right to remain, according to the terms of the 
treaty, which permitted foreigners to rent houses. 
Unfortunately, just at this time, I waa compelled 
to visit Hong-Kong, on the business of the mission, 
and, in my abaence, the mob entered the house, 
and, to Leang-a-fah'a great terror, committed some 
outrages. 

I returned immediately to Canton, and lost no 
time in laying the matter before the British Con- 
sul. " Wo do not want to mix ouraelvea up with 
the affairs of missionaries," he said. I replied, " I 
come to claim jour protection from the violence of 
the mob, not as a missionary, bat as a British sub- 
ject." He promised to" speak to the Chinese au- 
thorities, but I waa left to fight it out by myselfn ■ 
Word was brought me by one of the seirants omm 
morning, that the people had got admisaion, bjH 
some means, into the chapel, which waa at the ' 
front of the bong, facing the street, I immediately 
rushed down stairs, ran towards the front door, 
drove ont the crowd before me, and having got 
hold of the two halves of the large folding-door 
with both my hands, drew them together ; they, 
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wanwhile, hooting and yelling, and throwing 
atones, and pressing against me outside ; but as 
they are easily intimidated by a little determina- 
tion and a bold look, I got the door finally bolted 
against them. A howl of rage arose in the street. 
They rushed to the river side, and got access by 
boats into the court-yard. A few respectable per- 
sons, who had accompanied them, and kept them 
tolerably quiet, now wanted to reason over the 
matter with me. I reminded them of our diatinct 
right to rent hoases and dwell in them, and of the 
emperor's express permission to this effect ; and said, 
that as I had taken the bouse, and paid the rent, I 
should certainly keep it. They replied that they 
did not care for the emperor. " Oh then," I said, 
"you are the sovereign people." "Yes," they 
said, " we are ;" and this is literally the case at 
Canton. The government has always been afraid 
of the rebellious disposition of the populace at this 
city. And it is this fact which has hitherto pre- 
vented the government from fulfilling their engage- 
ment, to throw open the gates of this city to the 
Imission of foreigners. 

Such were the difficulties and annoyances in the 
jy of a missionary obtaining a peaceable settle- 
ment amongst them at first. The ringleaders on 
this occasion were punished and fined, and the Man- 
darins made restitution of the damage that had 
been done. But other events, concurring about 
thistime,united in compelling me to return to Hong- 
Kong, to take charge of tha eati&\A\&\i'm<s^\. '0(i&'c%.,\'& 
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the usaToidable absence through illness, and i 
turn to England, of Dra Legge and Hobaon. Hap- 
pily, a considerable improvement baa taken place 
within the fast few years, in the state of feeling to- 
wards missionaries at Canton. I dwelt anbset^uently 
with some missionary friends, two jears, in our own 
hired house at that city, preaching and trayelling in 
all directions without molestation. 

Dangers are sometimes incurred in sailing up 
and down the coast, from contact with Chinese 
pirates. I fell into a difficulty of this sort when 
voyaging to Amoy, in the year 1850. The Rev. 
T. GilfiUan and I embarked at Hong-Kong in the 
Eleanor, a small vessel, carrying six guns, com- 
manded by Captain Woodin. The Eleanor bad ten 
rice junks under her convoy, as far as to Cap-che, 
but of this fact we were ignorant until we had been 
a day or two at sea. We very soon fell into the 
very midst of the pirates. A fisherman informed 
U8, not much to our comfort, that there were a dozen 
large pirate ships waiting for us in the bay above 
UB. The attack commenced one night after night- 
fall. Mr GilfiUan and I agreed that the peace prin- 
ciple would not work here, and that self defence 
was the first law of nature. We resolved therefore 
to sell our lives dearly, deeming them of more value 
than that of these scoundrels. A barrel of gunpow- 
der was got out, and by candle light the pistols and 
blunderbusses were charged, and the cutlasses got 
ready. I asked the captain for the command of one 
of the brass guns, but he wanted to put me off with 
a pistol. 
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One of the pirate veaaels, sent as a scout proba- 
bly from the main body, by liugging the shore stole 
in to the bay, and began to blaae away upon onr 
convoy, who were anchored behind us, close in- 
shore. A fearful cannonading now began. The 
cries and yells were horrible ; and as our convoy 
returned the fire of the pirate, the balls began to fly 
about in all directions. Our captain was urged by 
the first mate, the only other European on board, to 
fire into them ; whereupon the captain replied, that it 
was so dark he could not discern his friends from his 
foes. " Never mind," said the mate, " pepper away 
at them all round ; it will do them all good." The 
^rate, however, was repulsed without our aid. On 
leaving the bay we fired into him by the light 

the rising moon. He evidently got our shot, for 
ie yawed off his course and heeled about, but, soon 
recovering his wind, bore off and joined the rest of 
the pirate junks. The next day was passed in 
great alarm, for, by proceeding on our way up the 
coast, we should inevitably fall into their hands ; 
but to our great relief H.M. war steamer Medea 
came steaming past us, having heard from the go- 
vernor of Kow-lung that the pirates were prowling 
along this part of the coast. No sooner did the 
Medea come in sight of them, than she threw her 
tremendous rockets, with deadly precision, in the 
centre of the pirates' decks. Very speedily, ten of 
their junks were blown to atoms, but three escaped. 
Many of the pirates were killed, but two hundred 
were taken prisoners, and sent to Cantua. to ^t 
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their heads cut off. We were thus enabled to poiufl 
Bue our vogage in eafety. It does not at all time? 
happeiij however, that a war-steamer is at hand 
when pirates appear. Several foreign vessels have 
been attacked, and foreigners in many instances 
have lost their lives by falling into their handa. 
The lamented death of the Kev. Mr Lowrie, & 
talented missionary of the American Board, waa ■ 
caused by pirates. m 

FoiTBTHLY, The extraordinary nature of the Chf»J 
nese language is likely to prove an obstacle of some ■ 
moment. We have already remarked on the pecn- 
liar structure of thia singular language. But the 
most remarkable thing respecting it, is the manner . 
in which it is spoken. Themeaningof the words ac>a 
tually depends upon their correct intonation. Every J 
vocable in the language ia capable of being pro- ' 
nouDCed in six different tones of voice, and of con- 
veying six meanings, totally different from each 
other, according to the tone given to it. Pronounced 
in one tone, it conveys one meaning, and ia repre- 
sented by one written character; pronounced in 
another tone, it conveys an entirely distinct mean- 
ing, and is represented in writing by another cha- 
racter altogether different. The correct and dis- 
tinct enunciation of these tones ia the chief difficulty . 
in learning to speak the language. I have a 
native teacher beat his scholars severely for givinj^ 
a false tone in reciting their lessons. These tones'] 
are stereotyped and fi.\ed, and must be learned, a 
part of the word, at the same time that its form4 
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iud Bignification are mastered. Moreover, they are 
nail arranged upon system, like the notes in the 
gamut, and when thoroughly mastered, the theory 
of the tones is really beautiful. If a wrong tone, 
then, is given to a word in reading or in conversa- 
tion, it grates upon a Chinese ear like a false note 
in playing the fiddle. Further, if the voice be not 
correctly modulated, and the words correctly in- 
toned, not only is a jarring note pronounced, but 
actually a wrong word is uttered, and a diiferent 
meaning conveyed from what was intended. A 
missionary to the Chinese, therefore, should be 
poaaeaaed of a musical ear. Without thia, the ac- 
quisition of the spoken language will be attended 
by very arduous labour ; and perhaps, after years 
of toil, he will find that he still frequently fails in 
correctly conveying hia meaning. 

A few instances of the mistakes and ambiguities 
constantly occurring from this remarkable simila- 
rity of Chinese sounds, will shew the extreme im- 
portance of the tones, as the only means of distin- 
guishing between words and phrases, which, with- 
out them, would present a Babel of confusion. Some 
polico-ofBcera came one day to the residence of a 
foreigner at Canton. A riot had been occasioned 
by some Chinese, and several German missionariea 
had paid a visit to the aame place about the same 
time. These police-officers inquired respecting the 
"fanjin;" but as these words mean either crimi- 
nals QT foreignerB, according as they are pro- 
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nounced in one tone or in another, the person a! 
whom they made the inquiry could not discover 
whether they were seeking the Chinese offenders or 
the German missionaries. Two missionariea were 
crossing the hilla at Kow-Iung, and on the top of 
the hiil they found a small arbour, where travellers 
might rest and obtain tea and cakea. One of the 
two, newly arrived, intended to ask the keeper of 
the arbour if he was accustomed to sleep there, 
but, instead of doing so, the question really turned 
out to be, " have you any warm water here ?" Pro- 
nounced in certain tones, " kwan thwuy" means 
" warm water," and in other tones " aocuatomed to 
sleep." The phrase, " cha peen," means " tea is 
ready," or " is tea ready V but pronounced in cer- 
tain tones, it also means " take hold of your tail ;" 
and a Chinese actually did misunderstand it in this 
sense on one occasion : the tail was laid hold of 
and brought inquiringly round to view- Another 
foreigner had acquired the habit of intoning the 
pronoun "n(?o," which means "I" {"k(;o tszeke'"'!, 
myself") in such a way that it had the strange effect 
of meaning " the goose, myself." A mistake, about 
as startling as the above, was committed by myself 
when learning the language. I told my Chinese 
servant one day to give the dog a dish of food, 
ngaou tseang, " raw tripe ;" but, as I intoned the 
words, they meant, to the lad's consternation, " give 
the dog a dish of gods." And, besides all this, 
there is still another difficulty arising from the use 
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of aspirates, for distinguishing words which have 
exactly the same tone. For example, tung and 
l^ung, the one signifying cold and the other pain^ 
have the same tone, but different written charac- 
ters. A nice ear is required at the missionary hos- 
pital to distinguish between " pain in a limb," or 
merely a " feeling of cold " in it, and not unfre- 
quently physician and patient question and answer 
each other on a system of cross purposes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AROUMENTS FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO CHINA, J 
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KJAVING adduced the preceding array of ob- 
J stacles and difficnities in the way of evange- 
lizing China, we now proceed to set forth 
BBveral reasons and arguments for increased effort 
on behalf of that country. The difficulties are great, 
but they are eren now in some measure giving way, 
and, as they are all on the side of error, tliey must 
eventually be overcome. Truth must prevail, for 
the God of truth is on our side. Every one of the 
facts and statements already presented, may now 
be viewed as in itself an argument. The very ex- 
istence of that dark and devilish idolatry which we 
have attempted to pourtray, is itself a strong reason 
for enlarged Christian benevolence in spreading the 
Gospel in China. But there are other arguments 
and inducements which it is the duty of Christians 
to consider. 

First, the religiouH and moral condition of the 
Chinese in the absence of a revelation, and their 
consequent need of that divine religion which 
has been graciously revealed to western nations. 
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Lfter what has been already aaid of the religioua 
opinions and customs of the Chinese, the question 
might still be asked — Is there, then, really no- 
thing of the knowledge and worship of the true God 
to be found amongst the Chinese ? Now, we know 
that God has not left himself without a witness in 
any nation. It ia a fact, then, that in some of their 
moat ancient books, compiled by Confucius, and 
still extant, mention is made of a " Sluing-Te" or 
" Supreme Ruler," in like manner as some of the 
wisest philosophers of Greece and Rome spoke, 
though vaguely, of the attributes of the Divine 
Being. Still no notice is now taken of this Su- 
preme Being by the mass of the Chinese people. 
The government of the world is popularly ascribed 
to "Teen," or "Heaven," and some of the ancient 
philosophers speak of Shang-Te as being synony- 
mous with heaven. But mention is hardly ever 
made of Shang-Te in modem Chinese writinga. 
They say he is without form, and therefore no 
temples have ever been erected for his worship, and 
no images of him have ever been made. Temples 
and images there are, it is true, of several subor- 
dinate Shang-Tes in the Taouist mythology ; but 
the mass of the people have no idea of any duties 
that they owe to the Supreme Being. It ia said 
that Ke-ying, the Chinese plenipotentiary, when 
swearing an oath before the American envoy, a few 
years ago, appealed to the " Che Sh an g- Shang-Te," 
or " the Ruler who is higher than the highest ;" and 
in one of hia despatches to Sir itM-a. Da-da, 'OQ.%\a.Sjft 
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goTemor of Hong-Kong, he uaed the following ad- 
juration, "Shang-Te, who is ahove, ia surely cog- 
nizant of these words." A Chinese scholar, who 
is now a Christian, has informed me that there 
are a few Berious and Tirtuous individuals in dif- 
ferent parts of China, who go out to the open air 
and worship Shang-Te, without any heathen cere- 
monies whatever. These, however, must be com^ 
paratively few, and supposing that there are aucw 
individuals, and admitting that they may be in-' 
eluded in the category of those of whom Peter 
speaks, when he says, that " in every nation, be 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him ;" yet, so far from using this aa 
argument for leaving such exceptional cases 
these few inquirers, to continue groping after tl 
true God, if haply they might find him, ought we 
not to regard it as a very strong reason for sending 
them that blessed revelation, with which we have 
been so long and so highly favoured t 

Traces of a previous knowledge of God, once pos- 
sessed by this nation, may be found in their ancient 
writings ; but, for all useful purposes, and so far aa 
the great body of the people are concerned, it is now 
practically lost. It is an undeniable fact, that the 
mass of the Chinese nation are now, and have been 
for ages, living ignorant of God and neglectful of 
his worship. They have not liked to retain God in 
their knowledge ; and having begun by not liking to 
keep him in their mind, it has ended in an almost 
entire forgetfulness of him. Thus, ignorance of 
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lod is itself a crime, and this nation 13 now in that 
state whicli is both a, crime and a curse to any 
people — namely, in a state of ignorance respecting 
tlje true God. WLat little knowledge tbe learned 
etill entertain of bis nature and of his name, ia fre- 
quently mixed up with material ideas of the heayens 
above, which they appear to confound with the 
■jSuprcme Being. And the only authentic instance 
BTtainly known of any one in China paying homage 
Hkd worship to the Supreme Being, until of late years, 
8 to he found in the singular fact of the emperor per- 
Ibrmingtheannual ceremony of sacrificing to heaven. 
a high priest of the nation, and their representative 
»ith heaven under this patriarchal government, he 
joea out into the open fields twice every year, and in 
^e view of heaven presents an offering to Shang-Te, 
or the Supreme Power, and offers prayers for temporal 
blessings on behalf of the empire. There is nothing 
of the nature of an expiatory sacrifice in all this. 
It is simply a thank-offering. There is no recog- 
nition of sin to be espiated, or of punishment to be 
deprecated. And yet, in the ancient annals of the 
empire, mention is made of a certain emperor, in a 
season of great drought and famine, going out to 
worship heaven, and imploring that the calamities 
now befalling his people, if on his accouut, might 
be averted from them. Ho prayed that his own life 
might be sacrificed, that the wrath of heaven might 
■descend upon him, but that the people might be 
^ared. According to the Le-Ke, or book of rites 
nnd ceremonies of the empire, the emgetor «.l<!iu& 



possesses the right and authority thus to worsMp 
Supreme Heaven. The people are called ants and 
moaquitos, when compared with his majesty, and are 
counted too insignificant, therefore, to be worthy to 
enter into the presence of the Supreme Being. The 
mass of the people must content themselves with 
worshipping the "rabble" of false gods. It is a re- 
markable fact, that when the Chinese at first heard 
the misBionaries praying in the Chinese language, 
and offering supplications to Shang-Te, as the true 
and Supreme God, in the mission chapels at Hong- 
Eong and Canton, they were exceedingly astonished 
and indignant at the audacity of the foreign bar- 
barians in thus usurping, as they thought, the rights 
and prerogatives of the emperor. He alone, of all 
men living under heaven, had, as they supposed, 
any authority thus to present himself in the pre- 
sence o£ the Supreme God. 

But after all this, and these are striking facts in 
the history of this people, it may still be truly said 
that there is no worship of God as a Spirit, in spirit 
and in truth, amongst them, and no practical recog- 
nition of him as their moral governor. Shang-Te 
is often confounded with Teen, heaven, and the 
visible powers of nature. The word Teen is used 
to designate both the material heavens and the in- 
telligent Supreme Ruler. And the imperial worship 
is also itself mixed and impure. The religion of 
the emperor is not confined to the worship of Impe- 
rial Heaven. He worships also Deceased Ancestors 
and Empress Earth. It is related in the history of 
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an emperor of the reigning dynasty, that, on the 
occasion of his reaching the sixtieth year of his 
reign, he prayed and presented sacrifices to Teen, to 
Shang-Te, and to Imperial Ancestors, thanked them 
for his long and prosperous reign, and annonnced 
to all these objects of his worship alike, as if all 
were on an equal dignity, his intention of now re- 
signing his throne in favonr of one of his sons, 
mentioning also to them all the name of his in- 
tended heir. 

Further, it may confidently be affirmed that no 
viewB of moral duty, drawn from the character of the 
Supreme Being, and of our relations to him, ever 
present themselves as motives to action amongst the 
Chinese. They have no idea of serving God, or of 
loving God, They serve their living parents and 
rulers, deceased ancestors, and the gods and demons, 
But, so far from thinking that they ought to serve 
God from any claims that the Supreme Being has 
upon men, they do not even believe that this 
Supreme Being is their Creator. The Creator and 
Progenitor of the human race, according to their 
belief, was Pwan-Koo, a mythological personage, 
said to be the first man that appeared in the world 
after the separation of the heavens from the earth- 
Their theory of creation is, that the " Tae-Keih," 
the first principle, or " Great Extreme," produced 
the dual powers, the Yang and the Yin, or the male 
and female, active and passive powers ; that before 
the chaos of bubbling turbid waters had subsided, 
these two powers were mingled and pent up aa a. chick 
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in the egg ; btit that when the renownod Pwan-J 
who was the offspring of these two powers, appei 
then the heavens became separated from the ei 
and the respective operations of each began. 
Pwan-Koo was hatched from the primeval cbaoa 
the dual powers, he then, it is said, settled and 
ranged the principles of nature, and brought to viei 
in clear light those secondary causes by which 
world is governed. There is a contradiction hi 
but it ia of Chinese making — namely, that 
Koo is himself first of all produced, and then tl 
the work of creation, " the evolving of the hea7( 
and the earth," is ascribed to him. He is populi 
represented as a gigantic personage. The differed! 
parts of hia body are fabled to have become, afte 
his death, the basis of all existing things, Hil 
flesh became the earth ; bis bones, the rocks as^ 
mountains ; his blood, seas and rivers ; his bub 
trees and forests ; and the lice on hia person, bird|| 
boasts, and men. With auch a farrago of absurdiM| 
for their creed, how is it conceivable that the ChincBQ 
should ever think of homage, obedience, 6ind lovoy) 
as duo from them to the Being whom they call thil^ 
Supreme Ruler ? Allusions to the moral govemij 
ment of God over the world, and sentiments expreHy 
sive of the Divine justice and goodness, may b^ 
found in their most ancient writings, though far bo^ 
hind those comparatively exalted views of God whiofai 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, from being nearesf 
to the soui'ce of revelation , appear to have possesaedj 
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tbt, in the aame writiaga, he is also frequently spo- 
a of as merely the vast heaven above na, and re- 
resented a9 a cold fate and distant abstraction, 
Plrithout form, sound, savour, or tangibility," pos- 
fesing no distinct personality, and ruling as an all- 
"to trolling, immense, omnipotent destiny. 
Their views of Providence also shew how far re- 
moved they now are from the knowledge of the true 
God. Human affairs are supposed to be attended 
to by the inferior deities, or Shin, spirits supposed 
to throng the court of the imperial Shang-Te. 
These Shin are imagined to be occasionally guilty 
of carelessness and misgovernment in managing 
human affairs ; in like manner as the mandarins, 
receiving their authority from the emperor, im- 
properly administer the affairs of their govern- 
ments. Sometimes it is to Shang-Te himself that 
the government of human affairs is ascribed, some- 
times it is to Teen and the Shin collectively, and 
sometimes it is to heaven, earth, and man. The 
classics boldly assert that the sages are necessary 
to God in carrying on the government of the world, 
in perfecting the present system of things, and in 
maintaining harmony throughout the universe. 
They speak as if the universe could not go on 
without the presence and assistance of the sages. 
Heaven, earth, and the sages, it is said, " form a 
trinity." They are said to " assist heaven in pro- 
ducing and nourishing things," and they are called 
" the agents of heaven." Shang-Te is supposed to 
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live enshnnecl and secluded in unapproachable e 
jesty, and the attributes with which he is inves' 
in the minds of the populace are mere amplifica- 
tions of the ideas which the Chinese entertain re- 
apecting their emperor. He is not even supposed 
by the common people to be possessed of the attri- 
butes of eternal and independent existence.* To 
illustrate the popular ignorance on this point, it may 
be related, that a respectable Chinese merchant at 
Canton, whose name is Chong-Kwa, being told by 
a missionary that there was only one God, burst 
into a loud laugh, and seemed to regard this state- 
ment as the height of absurdity ; and when told 
further, that God had no beginning and should have 
no end, he gave vent to another guffaw, as if these 
were the strangest ideas that had over entered hia 
mind. In an imperial decree, issued in the year 
1817, the following remarkable passage is to bo 
found :— " At the capital, the season of rain having 
passed without any genial showers having fallen, 
the Board of Punishments is hereby ordered to ex- 
amine into the cases of all the criminals sentenced 
to the several species of transportation and lesser 
punisbmente, and report to me liJotinctly what cases 
can be mitigated, in the hope that nature will there- 

* Tbe philuBopbera of the Sung Dynaetj expluined 
niBterialiied much of what ia said rospecting Bhang' 
uicleiit books. They spoku of bim voder tbe names of 
the Great Eitrerae ; Ke, the Primordiiil Substance op V«poiW 
IViou, He«9on; and Lt, Destiny. The popular indifference 1| 
BJuing-TE isj perbups, to be ascribed to this teacbing. 
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"by be moved to confer the blessing of rain, and 
preserve the harmony of the Beasons. Respect 
this," The Indo-Chinese Gleaoer, commenting on 
ttis passage, aajs : — " Here an overruling provi- 
dence is acknowledged, and that mercy is an at- 
Tiaribute of providence. When any Chinese is asked, 
' who is to be moved by these acta of clemency V 
a replies, ' heaven and earth.' " Thus it ever is, 
that when any striking proof appears about to come 
to light of Chinese belief in an intelligent, super- 

I intending providence, we are immediately thrown 
tMfik upon dark and hopeless materialism. I was 
to one occasion remonstrating with a road-side 
lierbalist on the sin of drunkenness, as depriving 
tean of the reason which God had given us, and 
'IB a sin with which God must necessarily be dis- 
pleased. The reply was, " Who do you say will 
•be displeased — do you mean that heaven and earth 
will be angry V 

The intellectual condition of the Chinese people 
at the present time, and for many ages past, might 
also be urged as a powerful argument for sending 
them the gospel. Their classical writings are a 
very dry morsel of intellectual food. The works 
of Mencius, it is true, present some fine specimens 
L of reasoning.' But, as a whole, the productions 
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of Confucius, MenciuB, Laou-kwao, Choo foo-tsze, 
and other sages and philosopLers, aro uusuited to 
the present age, and devoid of that elevated in- 
struction which the inquiring student hungers and 
thirsts after. What is wanted is an entirely new 
literature, containing the results of European dis- 

prince. " Well," said Menciua, " your kitcbens an encumbered 
wilb food ; your Etables ire full of iiorGes ; wbile your BubjecUi, 
with emaciated couiitensnceB, are worn down with misery, or 
found dond of liunger in tlie midiUe of tbe fields. Wtiat Ie the 
differenoa betwaeti destroying them by tha awnrd, or by unfeelinB 
conduct? What kind offiither to hia people ia be who troatsi hia 
ebiidrea so unfeelingly, and bus lens eare of them than of the 

wild beasts be provides for?" " I bale heard," Bald the ktnj^ 

of Tee one day, " that the old king WaQ-Wacg had a park of 
seven leagues in extent ; Ban it be true ^ " " Kothing is more 
true," said MenciuB. " It wee," replied the prince, " an un 
ranted eileDt." "And yet," eaid Mencius, "the subjec 
Wan- Wang thought this park too small." " My park," said the 
prince, " is only four leagues, and yet my people complain of W 
as loo large ; why this difference ? " " Prince," replied Confu- 
ciuB, " the park of Wan-Wang was of seven leagues, but it wi 
there that all who wsnttd gmBB or wood went to seek it, as w( 
as game. The park was common to the people and the princ 
Had they not reason, therefore, to find it smaU ! When I ei 
tered your dominions, I inquired what was particularly forbidden 
tbere, aod was told of ao enclosure beyond the frontiers, of four 
leagues in extent, where whoever Bhould kill a stag should be 
punished, aa If he had slain a man. This park of four 1 
therefore, la like a yaat pit in the centre of your estates. Are 
the people wrong in finding it Coo large t" The king turned from 

left to right, and spoke of other things. Pity that the sage 

who could thus discourse and admonish, should have been guilty 



of lying. As Confucius lied to J 
the prince of Tae that he was bi< 
00 a cerlJiiD 0(x«BioD, wheceuE he 
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fftoverj, and scientific research, inculcating the true 
principles of ethics, and imbued throughout with a 
Christian spirit. With all their deference for their 
greatest sage, there is a popular storj-book, called 
The Miscellany of the Eastern Garden,' in which 
Confucius is poaed and puzzled by a clever boy. 
The sage met him one day, and seeing that he was 
a bright lad, began to put questions to him : — 
*' Can you tel), under the whole aky, what fire haa 
no smoke, what water no fish ; what hill has no 
L' stones, what tree no branches ; what man haa 
Fibo wife, what woman no husband ; what cow haa 

■ ,|io calf, what mare no colt ; what is that which has 
I Hot enough, and what that has an overplus 1" The 
I boy replied, " A glow-worm'a fire has no amoke, and 
i vWell-water no fish ; a mound of earth has no stones, 
I twad a rotten tree no branches ; genii have no wives, 
viand fairies no husbands ; earthen cows have no 

■ calves, nor wooden mares any colts ; a winter's day 
Lis not long enough, and a summer's day is too 
Eiong." Confucius sighing, said, " How clever, 
Bhow worthy ! " And now the lad wants to put 
I'some questions to the sage : — " Why is it that ducks 
V Gau swim, cranes sing, and fira keep green in win- 
I Jter ] " " Because," said Confucius, " ducks have 
I >t>road feet, cranes long necks, and firs strong 

I ' The names of Chinese bookB ore often fdncil'ul and pretty. 
I -ror eiainple: — Group of Gems ; Page of Dioraonds; Peach 
m- Blossoms Eipanded ; Coral Forest of Ancient Lore. One book, 
L'^alled the tireat Claaeical Collection of the Emperor Yung-lo, Ir 
L.Id 1100 vulU[De£. 
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of Confucius, Mencius, Laou-kwai 
and other sages and philosophers, 
the present age, and devoid of 
struction which the inquiring stu< 
thirsts after. What is wanted is^ 
literature, containing the results 



prince. " WeU," said Mencius, " your kit 
with food ; your stables are full of horses 1 
with emaciated countenances, are worn 
found dead of hunger in the middle of 
difference between destroying them by the. | 
conduct ? What kind of father to his peo] 
children so unfeelingly, and has less cai 

wild beasts he provides for ?" " I havt 

of Tse one day, " that the old king Wi 
seven leagues in extent ; can it be truet^ 
true," said Mencius. ** It was," replied 
ranted extent." "And yet," said Mei 
Wan- Wang thought this park too smalL** ] 
prince, '^ is only four leagues, and yet my. 
as too large ; why this difference ? " * 
cius, " the park of Wan-Wang was of 8< 
there that all who wanted grass or wood 
as game. The park was common to the 
Had they not reason, therefore, to find it 
tered your dominions, I inquired what was^ 
there, and was told of an enclosure beyond^ 
leagues in extent, where whoever should 
punished, as if he had slain a man. This 
therefore, is like a vast pit in the centre 
the people wrong in finding it too large ?" 
left to right, and spoke of other things.- 
who could thus discourse and admonish, she 
of lying. As Confucius lied to Joo-pei, so 
the prince of Tse that he was sick, and co 
on a certain occasion, whereas he was quite 
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tfanta floating on the river there — -a sight which 
have myaelf witnessed, while no one in the nu- 
lerous boats around appeared to pay the least 
itention to the spectacle. Polygamy, or rather 
legal concubinage— for there can be only one law- 
ful wife — produces its usual unhappy results.. The 
very fact that a man may take to himself as many 
inferior wives as he pleases, though not universally 
acted upon, yet, sanctioned as it is by consuetu- 
dinary law, is ruinous to the peace and happiness 
of families. This very permission which the law 
gives to every man, on certain conditions, has an 
injurious eff'ect not only on his own affections, but 
also on the actual condition of families. Jealousy, 
misery, and suicide, follow in its train. Domestic 
slavery also exists in China and there are said 
to be, in the city of Canton alone, thousands of 
bond men and women. They are native Chinese 
who have sold themselves, or the children of those 
who have been sold into slavery. A man may sell 
his children, his wives, and even himself, for the 
payment of debts ; and cases have been known of 
a man selling himself, that ho might he enabled to 
bury his father in due form. The yoke of slavery 
is in general very mild among the Chinese, 

But notwithstanding the existence of many social 
lyils, still it cannot be denied that there is among 
ithal a large amount of real virtue and mo- 
rality. There are numerous restraining circum- 
stances, the pressure of which prevents the head- 
long outbursts of unlicensed vice aui '0Kve,&\sii\\*i^ 
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oppression. Thej have probably gone as far as anjl 
heathen nation could go, in the acquisition of cok" 
reet manners and the practice of good moralfe^ 
without a revelation from heaven to guide thenUi 
But the amount of wickedness is also gi'eat. It is 
glaringly obvious, and everywhere apparent. They 
are destitute of some of the strongest motives to 
virtue which Christiana and even deists possess ; 
and, when this is considered, it is surprising that 
they are not more vicious. They have no idea of 
being amenable to their Creator. They own tJie 
authority of a conscience, doubtless, a " leang sin" 
or " good heart," which approves of what is good 
and condemns what is evil, hut they never dream 
of responsibility to the Supreme Being. They have 
no settled or correct views on the immortality of 
the soul ; and they never draw any motives to vir- 
tuous conduct in the present life from anything 
relating to a future life. The faith of the vulgar 
in the transmigration of souls exercises no percep- 
tible influence on their present behaviour ;^ and the 



I This atatement will be cDnfirmed b; all who hitve had 
inlercourse wilh the CbinGse. And yet thero are etnrieB in tl 
writings of future retribution, confined to thU world, bowo 
Intended to act as warnings to wiclied men. Such sb that i 
wicfeed atttt*aman nndergoing hia puaiehmont in Hades, and, G 
a Tariety of torments, being '■ ordtced to he born as a womai 
which state he endnrtd a. gtoat di?ai of bad treatment, so a 
drive him almost to distraction ;'' and of a womiin, lo whom a 
tttin person is raprcsented UB saying, " If jou have not in 
life beec: born as a. male, it is owing to jour amount of "ie 
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lied and philosophical have no distinctly de- 
fined views or hopes on the subject of a future 
life. So far from looking forward to a joyful im- 
mortality as the eonseqnence and award of a well- 
spent life, the very expression of a wish for a fu- 
ture life is, in one of their most popular books, de- 
rided and denounced as coretousness. All thoir 
motives to upright and virtuous conduct in the 
present life are drawn from the present world, and 
with the present world their hopes terminate. 
■ ■ The follovfing popular story will illuatrata the 
Bmpression that exists among the Chinese them- 
P»lveg of man's need of some regenerating and re- 
forming influence. Confucius, Laou-Kwan, and 
Buddha, the founders of the three religious systems 
in China, met one day in Fairyland, and began to 
discuss the want of success which had attended 
their doctrines in the world. They resolved on 
taMng a personal survey of the state of matters, 
and accordingly descended in company one day to 
these sublunary regions. Their purpose was to 
seek out some right-minded person, who might be 
commissioned to awaken the age. The three sages 
being wearied with their joumeyj sat down to rest 
not far from a fountain. Hard by was an old man 
sitting, guarding the fountain. The three worthies 
being very thirstv, Confucius and Laon-Kwan said 
to Buddha, " Come, Buddha, you priests are in the 
habit of begging; go yon and ask the old man to 
pye as a drink." Buddha went. " With 
sure," said the old man, " but firat answer 
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question. It is one of your doctrines that all i 
are equal ; how comes it then that jou have diP^ 1 
ferent ranks in jour priesthood?" Buddha wwj^l 
confounded, and obliged to retire without getting 
the water. Laou-Kwan next went. " 0, certainly," 
said the old man, " hut you Taouieta have got the 
elixir of immortality— have you not ? Wliy then did 
you not give acme of it to your own father to pre- 
vent him from dying ?" Laou-Kwan too was thus 
silenced, and returned without getting the water. 
Confucius nest came up. " Ah !" said the old 
man, "you are the celebrated aage of Cbina^ I 
have read and admired your diacoursea on filial 
piety. You aay in one of them that a man should 
not stray far from his home ; how is it then that 
you have come into this uninhabited region^" 
Confucius too retired ; and the three sages, laying 
their heada together, agreed that this acute and 
intelligent man was the very person to reform the 
age. So they went up in a body and proposed the 
task to him. '■ Ah !" said the old gentleman, " you 
don't seem to know who I am. The upper part of 
me, it is true, is flesh and blood, hut the lower part 
is stone. I can talk about virtue, but I cannot I 
follow it out." This the aages found was the cha-; J 
racter of all mankind, and so they returned i 
despair to the celestial regions.^ 

Secondly, Their past history should weigh I 
another and powerful argument for sending thei 
the goapel. We have spoken fully of their relig 

> Chinese MisceUnny, 1849. 
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DOS a,Dd moral condition at the present time. Let 
us now look back on them through the vista of 
forty centuries. Their great antiquity excites our 
veneration ; their long seclusion from the rest of 
the world arouses our curiosity; their immense 
population our amazement ; and their singular lan- 
guage and unique governmental polity, call forth 
our admiration. But let ub contemplate them as 
they have existed for ages — alienated and estranged 
from their Maker. They are so large a portion of 
the human race, as actually to embrace a third part 
of mankind. They have been debarred for a longer 
period than any other existing heathen people from 
the blessings of Revelation. In this view, pity, 
compassion, and the yearnings of love, take the 
place of all other feelings. When we lift up our 
eyes over this populous country, with its hundreds 
of millions of inhabitants, ignorant of the only 
living and true God, and of the very name of a Sa- 
vour — the only name given amongst men whereby 
!y can be saved — our sympathies and our eom- 

iseration become powerfully oseited by the spec- 
tacle. To behold the inhabitants of this vast em- 
pire, at the close of each year of their long national 
existence, bowing down, as one man, to stocks and 
ftones — givingtfaanks todumb idols forthe blessings 
' hieh they enjoy, sensible that during the past year 

ley have received many favours, but ignorant of 
the quarter from whence they have come, or of the 
Being to whom their thanks are due, — who can re- 
press intense sorrow for the dishonour thus done to 
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the name of God, deep regret over the paat IiistoiyM 
of thia people, and unalleviated concern on accouij^ 
of their present condition and future prospects ? 

Thirdly, The state and position in which i 
country now stands towards the rest of the world, 
ia another call for enlarged Christian effort on their 
behalf. After being abut for ages against the gos- 
pel, and against every thing foreign to itself, China 
has been of late years, in God's providence, thrown 
open to the efforts of Protestant missionaries. The 
bulwark of national exclusiveness, which, for cen- ' 
turiea and millenniums, prevented access to thrf I 
coantry, and intercourse with its people, has been' 
made to give way. The war between Great Britain 
and China was the means by which, in God's pro- 
vidence, admission for the gospel has at length been 
obtained into that country. God has thus made the 
wrath of man to praise him. Protestant missions 
have at length taken root in China ; and though the 
obstacles to the progress of the gospel are nomerouB 
and peculiar, still the efforts that have been already 
put forth have been attended with such results as 
to cheer the hearts of Christiana, and to warrant 
the hope, that should a larger missionary force be 
sent to this interesting and promising field, great 
moral changes must necessarily soon appear in the 
heathen aspect of the country, and numerous acces- 
sions be gained to the cause of Christianity. 

Fourthly, Another argument may be founded 
on the fact, that the Nestoriaus Introduced Chris- 
tianity into China more than a thousand years ago. 
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And, fcheroforo, in observing the signs of the times, 
and in availing ourselves of the inviting opening 
■which now presents itself in that conntry, we shall 
only he doing what the early Christiana did before 
MB. The Nestorian missionaries entered China in 
the seventh century, and their cause flourished 
greatly till the fifteenth century. They must there- 
fore have been there more than 800 yeare,' The 
pure light of Christianity, introduced hy these 
earliest missionaries, has, however, long since 
eeased to shine. The only monument of their 
existence in China, is a remarkable stone tahlet, 
discovered at Se-ngan-foo, hy the first Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. The Chinese characters engraved on it 
I contain a summary of the principal doctrines of 
E Christianity. Some have affected to discredit the 
I evidence of this ancient monument. It has heen 
I Mserted that the whole affair is a mere fabrication 
L cf the Jesuits. Hcuce, the very existence of these 
m Nestorian Christians in China has been by some 
■i considered doubtful. I have examined the inscrip- 
I tion, and it is the general opinion of Protestant mis- 
K fiionaries that it contains the strongest interna! evi- 

■ dences of its own genuineness. Jews also have been 
I in China for many ages- So early must they have 

■ gone thither, that when the Romish priests told 
I them at Peking that the Messiah had already come, 
J theywere much excited at the intelligence, it is said, 
W and marvelled greatly, but would not believe it. 
I They are known in China " as the sect that pluck 
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out the sinew," from the fact that, in their use of 
animal food, thej refuse to eat a certain sinew, the 
one answering to the sinew of Jacob that shrank. 
They were viaited two years ago at Kae-fung-foo, 
and are now in a very abject and reduced condition. 
Their visitors succeeded in purchasing from them 
some very ancient Hehrew manuscripts of the Books 
of Moses, which their deep poverty induced them 
thus to part with. 

Fifthly, The relation in which England now 
stands towards China, increases the moral obliga- 
tion of British Christians to send the gospel to the 
Chinese. We have sent them hitherto opium and 
cannon halls. Let us now hail them with peace and 
salvation. Without saying anything on the jus- 
tice or the expediency of the late opium war, we 
may still note the fact, that the Chinese have been 
taught by the issue of that struggle between the two 
mightiest empires on the face of the globe, the 
humbling lesson of their inferiority to at least one 
other nation in the world. In those arts which give 
material power and physical superiority, in military 
skill, naval architecture, and mechanical science, 
they have found that they cannot cope with Eng- 
land. May we not hope then that they are now in 
a more favourable position for admitting their in- 
feriority in other respects also l And may they not 
now be more ready than ever they have been before, 
to admit to themselves the possibility of foreign 
nations being possessed of many advantages of 
which they are destitute \ Let us hope that the 
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gospel may soon be prized by them as the most 
precious boon of Heaven, and that the fact will ere 
long dawn upon their minds with the conviction of 
truth, that not only is it the greatest of all bless- 
inga, but that for its conveyance unto them they 
must indeed he indebted to foreign nations. Hav- 
ing destroyed the prestige of Chinese invincibility, 
it behoves England now to save China from itself, 
and to protect and bless its humbled foe. China, 
having been brought within the pale of civilized 
nations, and into intercourse with the rest of the 
Tvorld, let that country which was the means of 
bringing her thus forth from the seclusion of ages, 
now act a neighbour's and a brother's part, with 
humane compassion tell her sons of the blessings of 
Christ's salvation, and, with the officious zeal of 
friendship, pour healthy and vigorous instruction 
into their minds. 

It is a fact, however, to which we cannot shut our 
eyea, that the peace now existing between these 
two nations, the greatest in some respects in the 
world, ia constantly in danger of interruption from 
the increasing traffic in opium on the coasts of 
China. This trade, it is well known, has never 
been sanctioned by the Chinese government. It ia 
therefore in fact smuggling ; and the great fortunes 
rapidly made by some English and American mer- 
chants in this trade, are the gains of a traffic ac- 
cursed in itself, and illegal and contraband as re- 
gards the laws and prohibitions of the Chinese 
government. It is true that the ChineEQ ceve,"£i»fc 
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Bjatem ig feeble and corrupt, and coast-guard there"* 
is none. But they have undoubtedly the right to 
defend their coasts against the smuggler. No one 
liuestions the right of the English revenue-cutter, 
to pounce upon the French smuggler laden with 
brandy, who might be prowling along our coasts. 
Should the Chinese government receive an infusion 
of strength, seize and confiscate English opium ves- 
sels, and incarcerate all whom they can lay hold of 
engaged in the traffic, what other consequences 
could we apprehend but a renewal of hostilities, 
and a repetition of the harrowing scenes occasioned 
by the late war ? Since English merchants persist 
in pouring opium in vast and increasing quantities 
into China, ought not British Christians to be up 
and doing, and vigorously engaged in sending such 
blessings as will counteract and overcome the evil 1 
If some of our countrymen are so greedy after gain 
as to cross the ocean to enter on this unhallowed 
traffic, should not the people of Christ shew such 
disinterested benevolence, as that they may be able 
to say to the Chinese, " We seek not yours, but 
you?" This is a feature in the missionary's errand 
which has already attracted their attention. At the 
bazaar chapel in Hong-Kong, a few years ago, a 
young man arose one evening after the service was 
concluded, and declared before his countrymen his 
conviction that the doctrines of Jesus must certainly 
be good, seeing that the seen-sangs who preached 
theae doctrines came to China, not for the purpose, i 
of making gain like other foreigners, but solely iiA 
each doctrines, instruct men, ani 4.o 5,'^'^^^ 
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Lastly. Popish error has already found its 
way into China, and Protestant Christiana ought 
therefore to bestir themselves, and send Christian 
truth there. It is more than two hundred years 
since Komish missionaries first obtained a footing 
in that country. But, during all that time, they 
have never given the people the Word of God. 
They have never translated the entire Scriptures 
into the Chinese language. A Roman Catholic 
Commentary upon portions of the Four Gospels 
exists, but it is rarely seen, A copy of this work 
was presented to me by the Rev. Anthony Fe- 
lioiani) prooureur of the Propaganda at Hong- 
Kong, but it is not in circulation even among 
their own converts. Popish works in that lan- 
guage consist principally of missals, devotional 
writings, lives of the saints, lives of the Vir- 
gin, and tracts filled with lying legends, fables, 
and miracles. The rendering of the entire Word 
of God into the Chinese language, was a work and 
an honour reserved for Protestant missionaries. 
The first edition of the Scriptures was published by 
Drs Morrison and Milne. Various revised editions 
and translations have since been printed. A new 
translation has lately been made at Shanghae. It 
is the joint production of a committee of Protestant 
delegates from all the missionary bodies now in 
China. The Word of God will now be given to 
the Chinese in a more faithful, idiomatic, and, con- 
sequently, a more intelligible form than they have 
heretofore possessed. 
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Poperj has made thousands of converts 
At one time there were said to be five hundred 
thousand Chinese Papists. It is believed, however, 
that thej are not nearly so numerous at the present 
day. Tliey may again increase, and it would not 
be at all surprising if they did. The conversion of 
a Chinese from heathenism to Popery is, in taost 
instances, little more or better than a change of one 
superstition for another. In becoming Papists they 
give np nothing. The goddess Kwan-yio, usually 
represented as a woman with a child in her anai 
so much resembles the images of the Virgin Mai 
in Homau Catholic churches abroad, that convei 
to Popery in China see no difference between them. 
They frequently confound them with each other, 
and nothing is easier than to baptize the old goddess 
with a new name, and to continue to worship her as 
the Virgin Mary. She is represented in popular 
pictures with a glory round her head, like pictures 
of the Madonna in Roman Catholic countries. Be- 
sides, a precedent can be found in the conversion 
of a Roman Jupiter into the statue of St Peter at 
Rome. Another goddess, much worshipped by the 
Chinese, is called " Teen-How SliJug-Moo," " Holy 
Mother, Queen of Heaven," the very name given by 
Papists to the Virgin Mary. 

The Jesuits in China have published some exi 
ordinary accounts of their own proceedings in 
" Lettres Edifiantes." From these letters and 
ports of the missionaries themselves, it appears thi 
they have been in the habit of employing old womi 
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to go about the country, with a bottle of holy water 
ooneeaied under their looae sleeves, for the purpose 
of privately sprinkling sick and dying infants, 
J ifberever they could find them, in Chinese families. 
I They were instructed to do this by stealth, when 
I the parents were not looking. All the infants who 
died after being thus baptized are of coiirse included 
in the number of converts to Popery in China- 
Thus their numbers were swelled by thousands. 
The priests, in these letters, boast of the myriads 
they have thus brought within the pale of the Catho- 
lic Church, and into the kingdom of heaven. They 
even reduce the question to one of arithmetic, and 
calculate the cost of each soul thus saved ; and, from 
these tabular reports, they issue appeals to their 
supporters in France and elsewhere, for increased 
liberality in maintaining these female baptists. 
Other practices, not so well authenticated, however, 
as the preceding, have been asserted of the priests, 
in their endeavours to win over converts to their 
system. Such, for instance, is their denial of the 
death of Christ on the cross, as a base fact in his 
history, and one which the Chinese would probably 
stumble at. Pascal, in his Pi'ovinctal Letters 
against the Jesuits, asserts it as a fact. I have 
also been informed that, in times of persecution, the 
I Popish converts, instructed by their priests, placed 
I an image of the Virgin behind that of some of 
1 their own gods, by which it was concealed from ob- 
\ servatioa. The purpose of this was, that should a 
tandarin come past, and Bua^ 
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the foreign religion, they could point at once to tlfl 
idol ; l)ut should a Roman Catholic come, they shewed 
him the image of the Virgin behind it. In one of 
the letters above mentioned, a Popish missionary 
gravely relates the fact of seven devils pestering a 
Chinese convert, who, to get rid of them, made the 
sign of the cross, whereupon the devils fled, "and 
with such precipitation, that they broke down the 
door of the house in their haste to escape." ' 

The first Jesuit priests were received with great 
favour at the Imperial Court. They were men of 
talent and learning ; they taught algebra, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy, at Peking, and one of them 
employed himself in casting cannon for the empe- 
ror. He gave each piece the name of a male or 
female saint in the Komish calendar, and had it 
engraved on the breech of the gun. To many of 
these missionaries, however, must be accorded the 
merit of extraordinary zeal, self-denial, and devo- 
tedness. They continued to bask in the smiles of 
the court for many years, till at length the Jesuit 
priests quarrelled with the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan monks. The subjects of difference between 
them respected the degree of veneration which their 
converts should be allowed to pay to deceased an- 
ceetora, and the proper name of God in the Chinese 
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language. Their disputes were referred to the pope. 
He sent a legate to China to allay the contentions, 
and issued a bull authoritatively settling the points 
in debate. The emperor of China was indignant 
'tiiat any foreign potentate, even " the king of re- 
novating instruction," as the pope was called, ahould 
presume to send his mandates into China. " Who 
is the pope?" he said. " The pope commands. Who 
is he that he should thus send his decrees to my 
country ? He dare not send his orders either to 
the English or the Dutch, and yet he takes upon 
himself to command my subjects, and to subject 
China to his authority !" A persecution was raised, 
and the priests were ordered to leave the kingdom. 
It was continued under several successive emper- 
ors, and Popish missions remained in a depressed 
state until, on the termination of the late war, i 
leration was demanded and conceded to the Christ- 
ian faith. Another circumstance which exasper- 
ated patriotic Chinese against the Jesuits, was the 
fact that they had constructed a map, and drawn 
ap a survey of the whole empire. It was urged 

,.that the usurping foreigners were parcelling out the 
[•.country for themselves, expecting by and by to 

. take possession of it, and already beginning to look 
..npon it as their own. Then the persecution raged 
more fiercely. Now, however. Papists aud Protes- 

. -tants are alike freely permitted to propagate their 

1 jespective tenets. The Chinese Government, never- 
theless, still retains a jealousy of Popery. Eight 

■years ago, the governor of Sh8,iigJi'i,%,'ci&?Lr«>.t'&ai!* 
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Count de Besi, the Romish bishop at that place, 
had made a proclamation to the Roman Catholics 
throughout two provincos, calling on them to obey 
certain injunctions, and subscribing himself as the 
Bpiritual ruler in these districts, exclaimed, " TluB 
fellow takes to himself more power and authority 
than I myself possess ;" — and the governor of a 
province in China ia really as great, and powerful, 
and absolute a ruler, over the twenty or thirty 
millions of people under him, as any monarch in 
Europe, with the exception of being answerable ttf^ 
the emperor for the exercise of hia authority. 

Within the last ten years Popery has been mak-H 
ing great efforts to recover its lost ground, and to 
renew and extend its influence in China. Nume- 
rous priests have been sent out, all sorta of tricks 
and stratagems have been resorted to, and all arftfl 
considered lawful in accomplishing this high em.J^ 
prise. In a letter addressed to the missionaries a 
Hong-Kong in 1844, Dr Medhurst writes, that h^ 
was mistaken for the British consul on one occa* 
eion by a Popish priest there. This prieai toldfl 
him, as if in confidence, that their converts were 
not required to keep the Sabbath-day at all differ- 
ently from any other day of the week, and th&t 
this measure was necessary at present lest the at-n 
tention of the mandarins should be too much drawn' J 
to their proceedings. As an illustration of the ca- 
lumnies which they spread respecting Protestant-ll 
iam, the following curious account of the origin <tf 1 
the Protestant faith may be here given. It waB^ 
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Araed from a convert to Popery after the arrival 
' two priesta in Canton. According to this ac- 
rant, Henry the Eighth, wanting to marry two 
[ wives, and the pope refusing to agree to it, Henry 
said, " Very well, we won't have your religion 
any more ;" and bo the English took to the Pro- 
testant religion. Some of the priests who penetrate 
in disgdise into the interior, boaet on their retam 
of the lies they have told, and the deceptions they 
have practised, in making their way through the 
country. According to the treaty, foreigners are 
forbidden to enter the interior, and are restricted 
to the five ports. Journeys are frequently made 
by foreigners a considerable way from these five 
cities into the country, but the prescribed limit is 
as far as it is possible to go and return again 
within twenty-four hours. These priests, however, 
assume the Chinese dress, wear a tail, and put on 
coloured spectacles to conceal the light shade of 
their eyes. When questioned by the mandarinB 
whether they are really natives of China or not, 
they boldly say, yea; when asked what is their 
native place, they name a certain place, and say 
they were bom there ; and when some doubt still 
exists in the mind of the mandarin from a peculia- 
rity in their speech, and he therefore politely re- 
quests that the spectacles may be removed, they 
then beg to be excused, as they have got a weak- 
ness in their eyes. 

Not only has Popish error had the start of Pro- 
testant truth in China, butt^eE«li^'&u^^^^i^t£R. 
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Prophet lias also found its way thither. Chinej 
Mohammedans are to be found in many of the prin- 
cipal towns and cities. Falsehood and error may 
thus get the start of truth, but they cannot stand 
against It. They have in this instance preceded 
the pure gospel, hut we know that they cannot 
compete with it ; for it is the truth of God, and it 
must preyail. Let Christiana then only do what 
lies within their power, and that is now much, for 
the dissemination of a pure faith in that long 
benighted land. The workings of these false sys- 
tems are the same in China as they are everywhere 
else ; and when those who have imbibed Popish 
errors come within the reach of Evangelical truth, 
they have much to unlearn. A few years ago, a 
Chinese at the Missionary Hospital, began to ko- 
tow, or knock head, before me, and after being 
raised upon his feet, besought me to forgive his 
sins, to save bis soul, to baptize him, and thus open 
the door of salvation for him. Being interrogated 
as to how be came to employ such extraordinary 
language, he replied that he had acquired these 
notions of the power of Christian teachers, from 
mingling with Portuguese and Chinese Papists at 
Macao. Hearing the gospel preached at the Medi- 
cal Hospital, he now desired to become a Christian. 
After receiving instruction for some months, and 
giving tokens of his earnestneea and sincerity, he 
was at length baptized, and is now a member of the 
native church at Canton. 

There is much in Chinese idolatry that will easily 
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blend and mingle with Popery, uid to wticli Popery 
will naturally adapt itself. A misBiooaiy, oa a 
visit to a temple, turned to a Chineee present, u>d 
asked how he, a man, could worship a senseless idol 
like that before him. It had eyes, but saw not. and 
ears, but heard not. The reply of tlie Chinese was, 
that he did not pray to the block of wood, but to 
the shin or spirit, popularly Epeaking, the God, sup- 
posed to inhabit the Image. This excuse is entirely 
in harmony with the extenuating pleas of Papists 
for worshipping images. There is an altar at 
Shanghae, built of stone, containing a tablet, on 
which is represented the Chinese imperial dragon, 
with the name of the Virgin Mary in the centre. A 
small Roman Catholic medal, about the size of a 
favthiDg, haB been found among the converta at 
Hong-Kong, containing this inscription in Chinese 
characters, "0 Mary! who from the womb wast 
without original sin, we beg of thee, O protectress, 
to pray for ua !" On the obverse was a cross, and 
the letter JI, in English. Roman Catholics cry 
out vehemently against the charge of idolatry which 
we bring against them. We certainly cannot allow 
that their system is Christianity, for we clearly see 
that it is, in China, and everywhere else, Mari- 
■;rtatry,or the worship of Mary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EN'COURAREMESTS TO ENLARGED EFFORT. 



CjS^Y object in tliis chapter is to bring into one 
^^^ view, the peculiar encouragements to more 
t'' ext«ii8ive missionary exertions on behaJf of 
tbe Chinese. 

The first that we shall naention consists in 
the increased facilities that now exist for ex- 
tended effort. China is now comparatively open, 
and the Christian church is, as it were, invited to 
enter in, and take possession of the land, in the 
name of Christ. In the Imperial Edict, tolerating 
Christianity, it was declared that the doctrines of 
Jesus were virtuous and excellent in their tendency, 
" their principal object being to exhort to virtue and 
to repress vice." Persecution is no longer to be 
feared. Unlimited permission is now given to the 
Chinese to profess Christianity. Chinese Christians 
had formerij no security for their lives. Leang-a- 
fah, an aged evangelist at Canton, had to flee, about 
twenty ^ears ago, in the dead of the night, from 
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the mandarins who sought to tatc his head. He 
took refuge in Malacca, where he remained Bome 
years. After the termination of the war, he re- 
turned to China, but continued to he harassed by 
the threats of informers, who kept his life in fear 
and jeopardy. About the same time that he fled, 
leaving hiB family behind him, the son of another 
venerable preacher now at Hong-Kong, and whose 
name is Wut-Ngong, was taken and put in prison, 
where he languished and died. But since the pro- 
mulgation of the Imperial Rescript in 1846, the 
converts live iu peace and security. We cannot 
help exclaiming—" WLat hath God wrought ? " 
" The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad," " The king's heart is in the hand of 
the Lord, as the rivers of water ; He tumeth it 
whithersoever He will." 

Further, the disposition of the people towards 
the missionaries has improved within the last few 
years. If indignities are occasionally offered to 
them, it is generally in their character as foreign- 
ers simply, and not as teachers. They now under- 
stand the missionary's business and motives, and 
they now apply to him the title of Seen-sang ^ ^ 
or first-bom, the name by which their own teachers 
are addressed. Learning is venerated in China, 
and scholars are highly esteemed. Ten years ago 
the Chinese at Canton scarcely knew the name 
of Jesiis ; now it is in the mouth of every one. Till 
that time the character and aims of missionaries 
were misunderstood ; now they are QiaW^A 5%«a^^ 
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men. Then there was only one missionary living 
amongst them at any distance from the factories or 
residences of the merchants ; now there are a dozen 
missionaries in different parts of the suburbs, wholly 
snrronnded by the Chinese population, and dwell- 
ing in qnietnesa and safety. To shew the altered 
and improved state of feeling that has been going 
on, an incident that occurred about the time of the 
attack on the Bogue forts, and the seizure of Can- 
ton, by Sir John Davis, a few years ago, may be 
mentioned. The foreign residents were fleeing from 
Canton, to take refuge among the shipping at 
Whampoa, when an American missionary was ob- 
served, in one of the small sampans or boats, witb 
some of his pupils, also going down to ^Vhampoa. 
Some Chinese in the neighbouring boats, as soon 
as they saw him, cried out — " Here is a foreign 
devil- — come, let us kill him," But the people in 
the boat in which he was, said — " No, you shall 
not injure this man ; (Jiis ia a Seen-sang." When 
they heard this they allowed him to pass un- 
harmed. 

In going about preaching, a foreigner is some- 
imea subjected to opprobrious language, but the 
best way to deal with it is to take it good-humour- 
edly and not get angry. He will be occasionally 
called a devil ; but it is only necessary to stretch 
out his hand and ask, " lias a devil got flesh and 
blood like that!" "You are a 'liung-maw''" (red 
pate) was sometimes said to me. " Of course," I 
said, taking off my hat, " don't you see how red my 
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hair ist" " "Well," they said, " it is not 30 red after 
all." " You are a 'fan-kwei' " (foreign devil) shout- 
ed a crowd of brawny workers in a tea- factory one 
day. " The worse for you," I said, " that you have 
seen a devil." This retort pleased them greatly. 
They took my books and treated me kindly, and I 
departed in great popularity with these rude 
fellows. 

But, besides the favourable eye with which the 
government regards Christianity, and the improved 
state of feeling amongst the people, other facilities 
for carrying on the work might be mentioned ; in- 
creased facilities, for example, for acquiring the 
language, for moving about freely amongst the 
people, for conversing with influential and official 
persons, for circulating tracts, for multiplying copies 
of the Scriptures, and other Christian books, by 
means of English printing-presses and stereotype 
plates, for gathering the young of both sexes into 
schools, and training them up in a knowledge of 
Christianity, and for preaching the gospel in towns 
and hamlets, and in chapels in the large cities. 
These exist now to an extent that would have 
gladdened the heart of the first Protestant mission- 
aries. In these respects, missionaries at the pre- 
sent day are in a much more improved position than 
that which their predecessors occupied. Diction- 
aries, chrestomathies, and grammars, are now mul- 
tiplied. The services of native professional men 
may now be more easily obtained aa teachers ; and 
the missionary does not now need to fewc ftiALtt ^Itis. 
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one-half of the human race, accessible through one 
■written language, and unto whom the Word of God 
is now ready to he conveyed. 

Secondly, Let us now attend to some considera- 
tions of a peculiarly encouraging nature, drawn 
from their national character. Viewed in certain 
aspects, this nation appears like a field " white 
already to harvest;" and no one can attentively 
regard it without believing that it is one of the 
most promising, and most inviting fields for mis- 
sionary labour, in the world. First of all, thej 
are a people remarkable for shrewdness, good sense, 
and intelligence ; not so acute and metaphysical 
as the Hindoos, but still capable of reasoning and 
judging correctly, and also more accessible to reason 
and open to conviction. Many popular aphorisms 
might be quoted, to shew the amount of practical 
wisdom amongst them. The Chinese venerate these 
sayings of their sages, as embodying the wisdom of 
which their nation is so proud. Good sense and 
superior wisdom, wherever found, are acknowledged 
and respected. May we not hope, therefore, that 
they will readily perceive, and candidly admit the 
superior excellence of God's word and of Chrisf a 
gospel, when these are presented to them ? The 
usual vices inherent in depraved human nature, 
must of course be met and contended with in the 
Chinese, and their teen covetousness has already 
observed of Christianity, that it is a religion which 
does not cost a man much. 

It was said by Lord Bacon, that the genius, wit, 
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and spirit of a nation, are diBOOvered in their pro- 
verbs. The following list of Chinese proverbial 
sayings will, it is believed, be found new and in- 
teresting ; — 
^^ 1. Prosperity is a blessing to the good, but a curse to 

" 2. Better he upright with poverty than depraved with 
abundance. 

3. He whose virtue exceeds his talents is the goad 
man ; he whose talents exceed hia virtues is the fool. 

4. Yast chasms may be filled, but the heart of man is 
Berer satisHed. 

5. If you love your son, give him plenty of the cudgel ; 
if you hate him, cram him with dainties. 

6. Kind feeling may be paid with kind feeling, but 
debts must be paid with hard cash. 

7- Doubt and distraction are on earth, but the bright- 

8 of truth is in heaven. 
J 8, A word once uttered, a four-horse carriage cannot 
krertake and recal it. 

9. In length of days a man's heart may bo seen, but 
' t by a short acquaintance. 

10. In this world, an open, laughing mouth is rarely 
; therefore he contented with a little good. 

' 11. They who respect themselves will be honoured ; 
mt, dis-esteeming ourselves, we shall bs despised. 

12. Hear both, and all will be clear ; hear one side, 
and you'll be in the dark. 

13. Imperial heaven does not reject the penitent 
hearted person. 

14. In the morning it is difficult to he surety for the 

. 15. It is foolish to borrow trouble trom to-morrow. 
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16. Acquaiutanco with mandariua induces poverty, with 
traders riches, with priests a subscription liat. 

17. The highest pleasure is not equal to the study of 
letters. 

18. He who labours with the miad governs others; he 
who labours with the body ia goverued by others. 

19. To do good, and wish people to know it, is not true 
^oodnees. 

20. Practising virtue, the heart ia at eaae, and daily 
better; practising deceit, the heart toils, and ia daily 

21. Those who approach vermilion will be red, thoBB 
who approach ink will be black ; so people take a cha- 
racter from those they associate with. 

22. Calamities come forth from the mouth ; that ia, 
from speaking unadvisedly. 

23. From old chalf can you press out oil? so no money 
is to be squeezed out of a penniless person. 

24. The echo of thunder resembles different accounts 
agreeing, 

25. A gem uncut is a useless thing ; a man untaught 
is a stupid being. 

26. He who has silver has silver anxiety ; he who 
has no silver may sleep soundly.' 

Others of a more amusing kind might be given i-S^ 

1. To paint a snake, and add legale xagge rat ion. | 

2. To cut olF a hen's head with a battle-axe — uiinec«a- 
aary valour. 

' The lait of theee prover'bs will remind tlie Scottish reader. (^ 
& ooupLet in Allan Ramsaj'a Gentle Shepherd. — 

" He tbBt has Just enough miij sounaij ileep j 
The o'enome tul; foabea folk to ttesp." 
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. To sue a. flea, and catch a litte — the results of liti- 
gation. 

4. To teach a monkey to climb trees — instigating a 
villain to do wrong. 
■^ 6. A paper tigor — a boastful coward. 
^^ 6. A BOW chewing a Hhell — a specious liar with fine 
^^nrda in his mouth. 

^H 7. A priestly wrangle — a dispute about the twig with 
^^ndch to heat time. 

^^f 8. A fox affecting the tiger's majesty'— a pretender. 
^L 9> Turn him upside down, not a drop of ink comes out 
■ — said of an ignoramus of books. 

10. Like the Ghoor-Kha playing on the flute, he does 
not know the use of tho holes — of a stupid person. 
^P^ 11. He fears ghosts at the front door, and thieves at 
^Hiie hack door — of an undecided person. 
^^B IS. The drunken hermit's mind is set not on wine but 
on pleasant landscapes— of a hypocrite whose object is 
not what it seems to bo. 

13. A fly flying past, he knows exactly whelher it be 

kmale or female — of a pretender to superior acutenesa. 
1 14. Under a bed they are kickiog a shuttlecock, one 
iStnnot kick it much higher than another — of equality of 
&lent. 

15. He can cure disease, but he has no medicine for 
fate— of an unsuccessful practitioner, by way of apology. 

16. He descends to the precipice and cheeks the horse 
■ — of an oration which flows freely, and stops just at the 
right time and place. 

17. He is clothed with the stars, and covered with the 
^loon — of an industrious person, up early and late. 

18. The serpent wants to swallow the elephant— of an 
,, who can never have enough. 
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19. He climbs a tree to catcb a fish — of acliattereri^ 
chats to no purpose. 

20. The dogs of Shuh barking at the sun — of those 
who learn little from what thej see. 

21. The oxen of Woo panting at the full moon — of 
timid people. The oxen in that country feared the heat, 
and seeing the moon they began to pant, supposing it to 
be the sun. 

The slirewdneas so obseryable in the Chinese 
character, and which ia bo much admired by them- 
selves, 18 well illustrated in the following ancient 
story : — " Prince Heuen, of the state Tse, was de- 
liberating with hia minister Kwan-cbung about 
attacking the state of Wei ; and having ended the 
GOancil, he left the court, and entered his own apart* 
menta. Now his wife, the queen, was from "Wei. 
On seeing him, she went into the hall, and again 
saluting him, requested to know what crimes the 
Prince of Wei had been guilty of. The prince re- 
plied, ' None ; why do you ask such a question V 
She said, ' When I saw my lord enter, I observed 
that his step was high and his carriage fierce, as if 
he had thoughts of conquering a country ; and when 
he saw me, 1 noticed that he suddenly changed his 
countenance, as if his thoughts were regarding the 
state Wei. Wherefore I inquire.' Prince Heuen 
assented to her request, and laid aside his inten- 
tions. On the morrow, when he had entered court, 
he saluted his minister, and told him to draw near. 
Kwan-chung said, ' Why has your majesty pardoned 
the state Wei V ' The king said, ' Pray, how did 
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yoa know that I had V He replied, ' When my lord 
entered the court, his maimer vas respectful, and 
his words were grave ; and when he saw me, his 
countenance was as if ashamed. From these cir- 
cumstances I inferred it.' ' Capital ! ' exclaimed the 
prince ; ' the empress rules within, and the states- 
man Kwan-chung manages without; I have no cause 

, for fear.' " 

. As an illustration of the manner in which they 
lay be expected to reason on the comparative claims 

B^pf Christianity, and their own superstitions, the case 
f a native doctor who came from Caaton to Hong- 
Cong, to attend a Bible-class, a few years ago, may 
be mentioned. The Chinese, he observed, could not 
proceed to build a bouse without consulting for a 
lucky day, and attending to numerous other super- 
stitions ; whereas foreigners, he saw, never did any 
thing of this sort, and yet prospered also in their 
undertakingH. The conclusion to which he came 
therefore was, that these superstitions were useless 
and absurd. "Whilst the Chinese in general repose 
blindly in idolatry, and connect good fortune with 
their superstitions, they are not slow to perceive the 
vanity of these delusions when pointed out to them. 
The Rev. Dr Legge, on the occasion of a visit to the 
temple of the god of riches, began to point out to 
the people the folly of worshipping this idol. A 
very ragged man in the crowd briskly stood up in 
defence of the god. and insisted that great benefits 
were to be obtained by worshipping him; and, when 
asked to name those benefits, mentioned good luck, 
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wealth, happiness, honours, and so forth. The mia- 
sionary next intiuired if he were a worshipper of this 
god, and, upon his replying in the afGrmative, it wafl 
then observed, that he must in that case he a very 
wealthy man, and that aurely he could not have been 
paying court to the god of opulence so many years 
in vain. The shout of laughter which arose among 
the bystanders, at the evident confusion of the 
poor man, covered both him and hia cause with ridi- 
cule, and shewed also how far a little reasoning, and 
plain common sense, may go in shalsing their faith 
in their idols. 

Further, and as another characteristic of tha 
Chinese, it may be observed that they are not so 
wedded to their idolatry as some other heathen 
nations. There is not the same fierce religioua 
bigotry and devoted attachment to idolatry, nor the 
same zeal for the honour and worship of idols, that 
are to be witnessed among the Hindoos. Multi- 
tudes seem to he characterized by religious indif- 
ferentism, and multitudes more have a mixed reli- 
gion made up partly of all the three systems put 
together. They can plead nothing better in favour 
of their own systems than merely " old custom." 
The popular superstitions are a stupid and sense- 
less will-worship, and when the light of Christianity 
is brought to hear upon them, they must fade away, 
as the shades of darkness before the rising sun. 
Their systems are effete. Their philosophy is vain. 
There is nothing in them all to satisfy the heart, to 
slake the cravings and thiratinga of an immortal 
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aoul, or to allay the anxiety of a reflecting and in- 
quiring mind. Educated persons have long looked 
down with contempt upon the superstitions of the 
vulgar. Fo or Buddha is especially stigmatized as 
"a black devil;" for he was not a Chinese by birth, 
but an obscure Hindoo prince. His doctrines, 
though believed in by the many, are sometimes 
denounced by government, and often ridiculed by 
thinking men as " incapable of proof." The Bud- 
dhist priests have none of that influence over the 
people, which the Brahmins possess over the Hin- 
doos. Instead of being worshipped as goda, they 
are in sooth generally despised, their worship 
neglected, and their pretensions to superior sanctity 
derided. A common saying among the people is, 
in the form of a couplet, — "Can a Ho-Shang (priest) 
ascend on high, and become an angeU As well 
might a pestle be expected to fly up to heaven." 
A respectable native writer denounces the priesta 
as " a set of ignorant, indolent, filthy ascetics, who 
are not worth the down of a feather to society." It 
may be affirmed then, that the superstitions of the 
Chinese are only waiting to be overthrown by the 
vigorous assaults of Christian missionaries. And 
when the people learn that God is the Father of ub 
all, we may confidently expect, from the experience 
of the past, that they will also abandon their 
ancestor-worship. Before the superior light and 
more excellent morality of the gospel, the boasted 
philosophy of the sages must disappear. 
more that the people are plied with the claims 
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God upon their hearts, and the responsibilttiea 
which they, aa guilty beings, are under to the just 
God, the more quicklj will they begin to discover, 
that in the baseless moral systems of Confuciai, 
Meneiua, and Choo-foo-tsze, there is nothing to 
pacify the conscience, to save the soul, or lead it up 
to God. 

Once more, not only is the reflective faculty large- 
ly at work amongst the Chinese, but a keen moral 
sense is alao widely observable. In the case of multi- 
tudes, doubtless, conscience has become blunted, per- 
verted, deadened, from long practice in wickedness ; 
but many indications of its power are visible amongst 
them. Numerous wise and excellent proverbs are, 
as we have seen, to be found in their writings, and 
are often quoted in the common conversation of the 
people. Moral maxims adorn the walls of their 
houses, and are applied to passing events, and to 
the conduct of the inmates. And although some 
sins, which are regarded as heinous enormities in 
Christian countries, are esteemed as trivial offences 
in China, yet the great land-marks between vice 
and virtue are pretty clearly indicated, and depar- 
tures from sobriety and justice, are marked with re- 
proof and reprobation. A Chinese confessed to a 
missionary, a few years ago, at Canton, that dur- 
ing the whole course of his past life, before he had 
heard the gospel, and whilst he lived a heathen in 
the heart of China, whenever he did wrong he was 
of it. There was something, he said, with- 
which told him that this was right, and that 
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that was wrong. Thus " they shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
hearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while 
accusing or else excusing one another." The mis- 
sionaries at Amoy relate that when they first went 
to that place, and remonstrated with the people 
against the horrid crime of infanticide, of which 
many confessed they had been guilty, and repre- 
sented to them the heinous nature of the sin, and 
the abhorrence with which the Almighty Father of 
all must regard it, they seemed all at once to be 
filled with compunction, and said to the mission' 
aries — " Why then did you not come sooner and tell 
us these things 1" 

Before leaving this point, the following story, 
taken from an admired native wort, called Neu-heo, 
or The Female Instructor, may here he quoted — 
" Tsew Hoo-taze, of Loo, married a wife, and five 
days after celebrating the nuptials left her, to fill 
an office in the state Chin, from whence he did not 
return for five years. As he drew near his home, 
on his return, he saw a woman picking mulberries, 
and being pleased with her looks, descended from 
his carriage to converse with her. The lady, how- 
ever, went on picking the fruit, without stopping to 
look at him. Tsew said, ' You labour in the fields 
as hard as if it waa a year of famine ; you pick 
mulberries as if you would not bestow a glance upon 
a lord of the land. I have yellow gold with me, 
which I wish to give to you, my noble lady.' The 
lady replied — ' Away with you, I do not wish a 
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man's gold.' Tsew left her and went on to his 
house, where he found his mother, to whom he gave 
the money he had brought. She ordered his wife 
to be called, who had gone out among the mulber- 
ries. When she came in, Tsew was much ashamed 
to find that it was his wife with whom he had spoken, 
and she began to upbraid him — ' You saw a pretty 
fofle and wished to throw away your gold, the while 
entirely forgetting your mother ; this was very un- 
dutiful. If you do not honour your parents, you 
cannot be faithful to your prince ; irregular in your, 
family, you will soon rule in your office contri 
to justice; and when filial duty and justice are' 
neglected, trouble is not far off. I wish you to 
marry another.' She then went to the river, and 
drowned herself, leaving behind her a verse for her 
husband — 



' Mj husband's affeetion waa B9 thin as a, leaf. 
But biE wife's virtue was UDeallicd as ice; 
My lord wished tagive mo yellow gold, 
]Iut your iiandmnid would not coDseot. 
Now you come suddenly upon me, 
And wisb to join in loose converse : 
<r half Iier life who haa faithfully trimmed the lonely lamp.' 
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* Many moral talca are to be found BCattered throughout their 
literature. The moral U sometiuLea grotesque enough, 
timea the utoriea, like Marmontel's Moral Tulfls, have 
at all. Thua — "A grimalkin, with eyes half shut, si 
and squalling, when two mice, seeing her a long way oC, aaiil 
each Dtber, 'The old cat is becoming reformed ; she is saying 
prajera to-day ; we can go out without fear.' They had just left 
their hole, when puss made a Hpring and aeiifd one of tham, de- 
vouring him bones and all. The other jumped bank to hla fel- 
lowa, sayiag, ' 1 Just said Bbehad half shut her eye», and wai lay- 
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Thirdly. Another encouragement is to be found 
in the abundant materials which the missionary 

ing her prayerB, and would now have a, better heart and act well ; 
who'd have thought she would just then snap np one of U9, not ewea 
leaving his skull ?' Moral —Some will iay prayers to do wicked- 
neea, and others do no wickedaess even if they do not say 
pcsyere. Tha les^iu taught by the following ig very ohicure : — 
Two brothers bought a pair of bncta, which it was iLgrccd they 
should wear lagether. On bringing them home, the younger 
brother put them ou, and ware them every day, so that his elder 
brother had no part of the wear, with which ho was not gt all 
pleased, and so got up at nights to wear them, going without 
sleep. The boots in a little while were quite worn out, whan the 
yoanger eaid, ' Let ua buy a new pair of boota.' The other, knit- 
tiog bis brow, said, ' No, utileas you will let me ilsep at nights ; 
if I can sleep, you can do it.' Moral^The proverb saith, ' In a 
leaky ahip, or on a lean horse, people all fare alike, and got no 
pity.' The nest is entitled. The man who was anxious about hiB 
two hundredth birthday. — An old niaD, both rich and honourable, 
whose aoDB and grandsoos filled his hall, had a large crowd of 
guests asaembled around his door, to congratulate bini upon hfai 
hundredth birthday; but he knit hia brows aa if unhappy, till 
the crowd asked him what he was grieving at amidst the general 
joy. ' I am not aniions about anything,' be replied, 'only I wal 
thinking, that on the anniversary of my two hundredth birthday, 
there will be many hundreds and thousands of guests, and how 
shall I be able to remember them all?' Moral— Uow silly thus 
to borrow trouble. The last baa no particular moral, and is en- 
titled, '1 don't see myself.' A foolish lictor was once carrying a 
criminal who had on the catigue, or wooden collar, to the magla- 
trate's office. The prisoner was a Buddhiat priest, wltli > shaven 
bead. The lictor, starting on his way, and afraid last ho ahould 
forget his things on hia errand, carefully noted them all in two 
aentenoea, to say over to himself, thus— 

■ Bundle unibrelhi, cnnfiud, 
Warnmt,priuit, audi,' 
It along, lie repeated these two linea to hiiiiBtlf at every 
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finds ready, and at hand, to work with in that 
country. Having spoken of the character of the 
people whom he will have to work upon, we now 
apeak of the materialB he will find to work with, in 
the shape of mythological allusion and ancient 
legend, curiously mixed, it ia true, with absurd 
fable, and yet obviously bearing a strong resem- 
blance to facta in Scripture history. Dim and eea- 
iused traditions, pointing to incidents in the sacred 
narrative, and capable of being rendered intelli^- 
ble, and reduced into a harmonious whole, only by 
holding them up to the clear light of revelation, are 
found largely scattered throughout the ancient 
literature of the Chinese. By directing their at- 
tention to the distinct rays which the Bible sheds 
on such traditional myths, the superior excellence, 
and divine authority of the Word of God will 
become apparent to the intelligent and candid 
inquirer. 

Vestiges and traditiona, for example, are to be 
found in their ancient lore, of the creation of man, 
the fall of man, and the flood ; traces of expiatory 
Bacrificea for sin ; allusions to a sabbatical division 
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mbrella are here.' Feeling 
and so ia the warraat,' Half 
«careil,hfl cries, 'Where's tbe priest!' hut joet then rabhing the 
top of his bead, be exciaima with glee, ' Tbe priest ia atill hen ; 
but, o,fter all, I don't sea myself,' " 
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time, and it is thought also bj some, to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The five original elements, 
according to Chinese cosmogonista, are water, fire, 
wood, metal, and earth. Water, therefore, is 
mentioned aa the first. Now " the face of the 
deep," and " the face of the waters," are the first 
notices of the material earth in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Then the Chinese system goes on to speak 
of the separation of water and fire, the sediment 
from the former conatitnting the earth and every- 
thing earthly, and the latter producing, from its 
siihtile parts, the sun, moon, and stars, lightning, 
thunder, hail, wind, &c. Now, we are informed in 
the Mosaic account of the creation, that, after the 
subsidence of the waters, and their being " gathered 
into one place," the "dry land" next appeared, 
producing grass, herbs, and fruit-trees ; further, 
that the lights in the firmament next appeared ; 
and then, farther on, that the waters brought forth 
" the moving creature that hath life," fishes of all 
sorts, and moreover, that " every winged fowl," that 
" might fly above the earth, in the open firmament 
of heaven," were brought forth abundantly from 
" the waters " also. Another Chinese tradition 
probably contains an obscure allusion to the order 
followed in creation, from the inferior animals up- 
wards to man. The first ten days of the first 
month of the Chinese year are named after various 
animals. The first of these days is called " fowl- 
day," Then follow dog, pig, sheep, ox, horse, man, 
grain, hemp, and pea days. Now, it is a remark- 
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able fact, that the seventh of these days is held in 
the highest estimation among the Chinese. The 
seventh, it will be observed, is " man-day," It ie 
regarded as the greatest of the whole, and is cele- 
brated as a festival to the present time. 

With respect to traditionary traces of the fall of 
man, some native descriptions of Pwan-koo, the first 
man, represent him as wearing an apron of leaves. 
A remarkable account occurs in the Taouist writingB 
of the first intelligent being, produced by the onion 
of the yang and the yin, or male and female princi- 
ples of nature. This intelligent being is said to 
have gazed up into the heavens and seen a golden 
light shooting forth from a star and falling down to 
the earth. As he drew near to view this prodigy, 
there appeared another animated creature of the 
same nature with himself. This animated creature 
then addressed the first intelligent being in the 
following words, as translated by Professor Kidd : 
" The wings have long embraced you ; on the 
breaking forth of the fructifying principle, I knew 
that you had entered into the world ; and then, 
plucking plants, made garments to cover the in- 
ferior parts of the body." A tradition of the fall 
of our first parents may have been dimly re- 
membered by those who recorded these things. 
Further, there is a being mentioned in ancient 
fabulous history, whose name was Nu-Kwa, who is 
said to have repaired the heavens with stones, and 
in whom some have been disposed to trace a re- 
semblance to Eve. 
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r" The veeklj Sabbath U Eupposed to be altnded to 
in the writings of Fob-be. According to CfaioeBe 
annals, after Fwaa-koo, and tbe sOTeretgns enp- 
posed to bave existed in tbe celestial, terrestrial, 
and hamaa dynasties, there arose Fnb-be, " tbe 
sacrificer," or tbe " slaughterer of eacrificisi Wc- 
tims." He was so called because of bis baring io- 
etitnted and tangbt the rites of sacrifice. He is 
also said to have instructed the people in tbe arts 
of life, and to have gathered them together under 
the rules of civil government. He regulated the 
times and seasons, and the usages of domestic life. 
He also cultivated mosic, and invented the Chinese 
written characters. He is regarded as a most iU 
lostriouB patriarch. History speaks of bim as the 
first real monarch ; and he is supposed to have 
lived considerably more than four thousand years 
ago. Now, in a work called the " Yih-king,'* or 
" Book of Diagrams," sometimes also called tbe 
" Book of Changes," ascribed to Fuh-he, compiled 
by Confucius, and still extant in China, the follow- 
ing remarkable sentence is to be found : — " Every 
seven days comes the revolution," — that ia, of tbo 
heavenly bodies, as generally explained by Chinese 
scholars. This singular passage was first pointed 
out to me by my former esteemed colleague, the 
Rev. Dr Legge at Hong-Kong, It is deserving 
of universal attention, as containing, in all proba- 
bility, the most ancient allusion in profane history 
to the division of time into periods of seven days, 
on the completion of the six days' work of c 
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tion. A singular fact respecting Chinese almajiacks 
at the present day is, that there are four names in 
them applicable, during the course of each lunar 
month, to those days which answer to our Sund&ya. 
No notice ia taken of the natural mode which the 
lunar month offers for a division of time into weeks 
of seven days. But these four days, with their 
Chinese names, are now beginning to be known as 
answering exactly to the days of Christian wor- 
ship.^ 

With respect to the Chinese flood, the learned 
have found a, difficulty in admitting its identity 
with that recorded in Scripture, from the apparent 
impossibility of hannonizing the dates of the re- 
spective occurrences. There are, however, some 
very striking resemblances between Noah's flood 
and that of Yu in Chinese writings. Both repre- 
sent the waters as gradually rising above the high- 
est mountains. The emperor Yaou is represented 
in the Shoo-King as speaking thus ; — " The waters 
are one vast and extensive sheet, causing devasta- 
tion and destruction all around. They swell high, 
overflow their banks, cover the tops of the highest 
mountains, and, increasing yet more and more, will 
at length reach to the heavens. Who, amongst the 
common people, is able to direct the waters into 

' The Christian leaders in tba putriot army now mBrching 
through China have recently made the following proclamation : — 
" E»ery time thai the four days of the twenty-eight conetBlls- 
tlana, called Heu, Fang, Sing, and Uaou, ocnur, ia to be obiervod 
■a a day of worsliiiJ." 





D^&ir proper connes I** Y«-&tnK. Taoa^ : 
on the throne of Cbiam, it next w ptk r m oC Hit 
extreme virtue is praiied. fis cxtia>ir£iiazy adT- 
denial and painful Ubovra in adjastiBg the waters 
and directing them to tlieir {»T>peT cfauuiek, fere 
enlarged npon. He drove the serpents aod dngons 
into the marshes, cut nine courses for the waters 
to flow into the sea, and removed the obstacles that 
checked the rivers. Thus, it is said, dangers were 
removed to a distance, and men lived on dr^ ground. 
He was said to have been eight years abroad, re- 
gulating the waters, and so absorbed was he with 
his work, that he passed his own door thrice, but 
did not enter during all that time. These accounta 
certainly bear more resemblance to the remains 
and effects of the flood than to the flood itself. The 
descendants of Noah, on wandering to China after 
the flood, probably found it, on the subsidenco uf 
the waters, still exhibiting traces of that tremen- 
dous event. The true flood is therefore, in all pro- 
bability, here alluded to, and fact and fable have 
been in succeeding ages blended together. Allu- 
sion is also made, in another ancient Chine»c wri- 
ting, to one who is called " His Imperial R«vc- 
rence," who, it is said, made raftn and Ixtatu, by 
which the people might croKM th<; in:a» and rivun, 
and go to other places. A \nt\inhT »ii\iimhiint utill 
exists among the <Jliiue'i«, wtiUtiuinj^, tifUMfuuH)/, 
an allusion to the duta»t«rr« </f th« flmnl. '>n tfa* 
day called " nua-day " — tlist it, tk« 4»)i <m *(<)«(( 
man was suppoised Uj U €rml-ii4, Unf -tfwiit iu 
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Chinese aeeouiits — the people consider it unlucky 
to sweep their houses, so as to avoid all allusion 
" to the sweeping of man and of his food to destruo- 
tion." It is also related, that in the time of Yu, 
wine was first made by a man of the name E-Teih ; 
but that, when Yu had tasted it, he condemned the 
use of it, and remarked that nations would yet be 
ruined by it. Noah pressing the juice of the grape 
may here he alluded to. 

One or two other remarkable facta may be here 
noticed. Ahout the same time that the seven years 
of famine are recorded to have happened in Egypt, 
there was also a period of seven years continuous 
drought and distress in China. This was in the 
Shang dynasty, and wo shall have occasion to make 
some further remarks on this event when we come 
to speak of the existenco of Bacrifiees in ancient 
times. Another pleasing and interesting coinci- 
dence is also noticeable from Chinese chronology. 
Chinese emperors, it is known, when they die re- 
ceive a historical name different from that by which 
they have been called in their lifetime. By these 
posthumous titles they are known and spoken of in 
future times. The custom of giving these " Temple 
Titles," as they are called, originated with the 
Chow dynasty in the year 1122 B.C. They are 
;ribed on tablets, and deposited in the temple ; 
J generally point out some feature in the 
deceased monarch's character, or some striking 
characteristic of his reign. For example, "Woo- 
wang," " The Martial Emperor," famed for his 
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prowess ; and " Wan-Te," " The Literary King." 
because in bis days paper was invented. Now it is 
recorded that in the first year of the Christian era 
a new emperor ascended the throne. He was the 
12th of the Han dynasty, and after his death he 

leived the name of " Ping-Te," or " Prince of 
by which he is now known to history. 
Thus it appears that, on the advent of Immanuel 
into the world, not only was the temple of Janus 
shut, but the whole world, in a wider sense than 
has been hitherto supposed, was at peace. 

Something like a trinity of superior powers ap- 
pears to be recognised in each of the three sects in 
China — the mystic or philosophical, the learned or 
political, and the vulgar and superstitious. In the 
sect of Taou, there are "The Three Pure Ones." 
dividing the government of the universe amongst 
tliem,andtogetherconstttuting one essence, of which 
Taou, or Eternal Reason, is the basis. Upon this, 
Le Compte says, that " the founder of this system 
constantly repeated, as the basis of all true wisdom, 
the maxim, that the Eternal Reason produced one. 
one produced two, two produced three, and three 
produced all things ; a plain proof," he thinks, " that 
the sage must have had some obscure notions of the 
Trinity." In the Confucian system, again, there is 
the triad power of heaven, earth, and ma.ii. Impe- 
rial Heaven, and Qu(«n K&rtfa, «mbi»liini;nt« of tlttr 
yang and yin, or male and female principles in ■»- 
ture, are regarded as tbe par«ntM of man, lad the 
highest sort of men ; th« " SbiniK'jiu." " heiy ■SB," 
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nr sages, are considered as necessary to heavi 
and as rendering essential service to heaven in the 
government of the universe. These two powers, 
together with Imperial Sages and Ancestors, are 
worshipped by the emperor. Together, they consti- 
tute the Imperial Religion, and all are venerated aa 
sacred powers by the people. And in the Buddhist 
religion there are " The Three Precious Buddhs," 
representing the past, the present, and the future ; 
or, as Kidd says, " a sort of divided eternity." 
They are invariably represented together, and in 
form resemble, though on a much larger scale, the 
tiny triform statuettes of the Hindoo Trinity — 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. "The Three August 
Ones" of ancient Chinese History do not require 
any particular notice in connection with this topic, 
as they appear to have been either sovereigns i~~ 
dynasties in a very remote antiquity. 

Bat decidedly the most remarkable fact reaj 
ing Chinese traditions, handed down and embodied 
in existing customs, is the ancient ceremony of the 
emperor sacrificing to heaven, in his character as 
high priest of the nation. He prays and sacrifices 
to Shang-Te twice every year, it is said — namely, 
at the winter and summer solstices, A bullock is 
generally sacrificed — ^sometinies a sheep or a pig. 
At the present time, the victim is slain two days 
before the ceremony, and the meat is dressed and 
prepared for the occasion. But in very ancient times, 
so remote that it is said fire was not then discovered, 
the officiating emperor ofiered whole bullocks, and 
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the victims irere elais ob the solenm oBcasion. The 
emperor alone ie BnppoBed to I* auchoriBed to wcff- 
ship tbe Snprenie Bein^; &iid when missionarieB uid 
their converts are accnaed of worstipping Shang-Te, 
it ie commonly called teeem Ic.i. - a nrarping rite," 
meaning that it ie a asnrpatioii of his prerogative. 
An astonishing instanoe of an emperor woTBhijpsg 
heaven is related in the history of the ^ang dy- 
nasty. Seven years of severe droaght and famine, 
nearly synchronizing with the seven years' famine 
in Egypt, had caused great distress thronghoat the 
whole coantry. The emperor went ont into a soli- 
tary place and presented himself before heavsn. 
He then charged upon himself the sins of the nation, 
and prayed, saying, "Do not, on account of the 
negligence of onrself (lit. the one man), destroy the 
lives of millions of the people. I confess I am 
guilty. My government is not economical. Have 
mercy upon my people, and preserve them. I>o not 
despise the desolat« and afflicted." MarttnitiM tlnm 
relates the fact : — " The venerahle Ching Tang laid 
aside his imperial robes, cut off liiit veneriiblo grny 
hairs, and, barefooted, and covered with aiihoM, and 
walking in the posture of a criminal, wont to Uio 
altar, where, with uplifted hands, he implored hnavoii 
to launch the thunder-bolt of iu wrath at IiIm han'l, 
and to accept of the life of the monarch for th« iln* 
of the people. For Kinw! tiinti hi eitlrn)/ awalM 
the fatal stroke that wm to ernjih h k'tiin Nfi'l Nftf 
a nation. Bat it fell n<rf, ««y tiw annaU. tltmvm, 
to reward hja pictj. Mni m ainti4tut^ of rMii, mA i 
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floon unbounded plenty reigned throughout the e 
pire." The use which may be made of this affect- 
ing incident by the Christian missionary, in illas- 
trating Christ's substitution of himself for the eins 
of men, and offering himself up as a sacrifice unto 
God, must be apparent to every one ; and, together 
with the preceding traditions, might be pressed with 
excellent effect into the illustration of biblical na%] 
rative and evangelical doctrine. 

The following ia the prayer presented by the e 
peror to Shang-te, or the Supreme Ruler : — " 
Thee, mysteriously- working Maker, I look up ifl 
thought. How imperial ia the expansive arc 
where Thou dwellest ! Now is the time when tha 
masculine energies of nature begin to be displayed, 
and with the great ceremonies I reverently honour 
Thee. Thy servant, I am but a reed or willow ; a 
heart is hut as that of an ant ; yet have I receive! 
Thy favouriug decree, appointing me to the govera 
ment of the empire. I deeply cherish a sense < 
my ignorance and blindness, and I am afraid lea 
I prove unworthy of Thy great favours. Therefoi 
will I observe all the rules and statutes, striving, 
insignificant as 1 am, to discharge my loyal duty. 
Far distant here, I look up to Thy heavenly palace. 
Come in Thy precious chariot to the altar. Th}t| 
servant, I bow my head to the earth, reverentl 
expecting Thine abundant grace. All my officM 
are bore arranged along with me, joyfully worshipj 
ping before Thoe. All the spirits accompany The^ 
as guards, filling the air from the East to the West 
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"hy servant, I prostrate myself to meet Thee, and 
reyerently look up for Thy coming, Ti; ! Oh 
that Thou wonldest vouchsafe to accept our offer- 
ings, and regard na, while thus we worship Thee, 
whose goodness is inexhaustible !"^ 

Every one will admit that this is certainly a 
moat remarkable document. The Sacred Songs em- 
ployed in the imperial worship are also worthy of 
deep attention. They are eleven in number. The 
first is as follows : — " Of old, in the beginning, 
there was the great chaos, without form and dark. 
The five elements had not begun to revolve, nor 
the sun and moon to shine. In the midst thereof 
there existed neither form nor sound. Thou, 
Spiritual SovereJgn,camest forth in Thy presidency, 
and first didst divide the grosser parts from the 
purer. Thou madest heaven ; Thou madest earth : 
Thou madest man. All things, with their repro- 
ducing power, got their being." The fifth is on first 
offering wine :— " The great and lofty One vouch- 
safes his favour and regard. All unworthy are we 
to receive it, I, His simple servant, while I wor- 
Bhip, hold this precious cup, and praise Him whose 
years have no end." The sixth is on offering 
thanks : — " When Te, the Lord, had so decreed. 
He called into existence heaven, earth, and man. 
Between heaven and earth he separately disposed 
men and things, all overspread by the heavens. I, 
His unworthy servant, beg his favouring decree to 

ig God »nd Spirits," bj 
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enlighten me, Hla miniBter. So may I for evff | 
appear before Him in the empyrean." The aeventh 
is at the second offering of wine : — " All the nume- 
roue tribes of animated beings are indebted to Thy 
favonr for their beginning. Men and things are all 
emparadised in Thy love, Te. All living things 
are indebted to Thy goodness ; but who knows 
from whom his blessings come to him. It is Thou 
alone, Lord, who art the true parent of all things." 
The ninth is at the removal of the offerings : — 
" The service of song is completed, but our poor 
sincerity cannot be expressed. Thy sovereign good- 
ness is infinite. As a potter, Thou hast made all 
living things. Great and small are sheltered by 
Thy love. As engraven on the heart of Thy poor 
servant, is the sense of Thy goodness, so that mj 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great 
kindness Thou dost bear with us, and, notwith- 
standing our demerits, dost grant us life and pros- 
perity.'" There is very much here that is most 
beautiful, and, would that the whole of this heathen 
nation, BO long almost entirely ignorant of the 
Being whom their sovereigns have for ages wor- 
shipped, were also true worshippers. In the State 
Ritual, the following attributes are ascribed to the 
Supreme Ruler, whom the emperor worships, viz : 
— Creative Power, Overshadowing Love, Great- 
ness and Majesty, Everlasting Dominion, Eternal 
Existence, Infinite Goodness. All these are coai 
tained in the prayers and songs presented by t 
' Tranilated "bj Dr hegge In hU "Notimu of the Cbinsia.^ 
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emperor. And, be it remembered, no image is 
used in the worahip of Shang-Te. Who then can 
help coming to the conclusion, that it is the true 
God who is thus worshipped ? Verily, " this God 
ia our God." 

There are also abundant materials, of vhich 
effective use might be made in the moral treatises 
of the most esteemed Chinese writers. Maxims on 
natural affection, filial obedience, political justice, 
order and harmony, truth and sincerity, however 
much violated in actual life, are to be found 
copiously scattered throughout their literature, and 
are often quoted in common conversation. " No- 
thing," says Lord Brougham, " can be more urgent 
than Confucius'a injunction, to watch the secret 
thoughts of the heart, as the fountains of evil. It 
is also an admirable precept of his, to judge our- 
selves with the severity we apply to others, and to 
jndge others as mercifully as we do ourselves." The 
only danger in quoting these native apophthegms, 
is in yielding an undue prominence and authority 
to them ; for the Chinese are ever prone to exalt 
the wisdom and authority of their own sages, and 
the excellence of their own systema of morality, 
above those of all other nations. But these maxims 
may be occasionally introduced by the missionary 
in his preaching, to shew the harmony between the 
expression of moral sentiments and feelings in the 
best of their countrymen, and morality in its purest 
form in the pages of Divine Revelation, At the 
same time, the superiority of a code of morals, pos- 
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sessing the Banctions of Divine autbority, and of a 
future Btate of rewards and punishments, will ever 
require to be insisted on. And, above all, the love 
of God, and the compassion and substitution of the 
Saviour, topics entirely new to them, must form the 
great subject of the misaionary's theme. 

The very errors and defects of Chinese moral 
systems may be urged in proof of their need of the 
gospel. The doctrine of the sages on the nature 
of man, for example, is fundamentally erroneous. 
They are entirely ignorant of the fall, and their 
opinions on human nature are calculated to convey 
the most extravagant ideas of human merit, and of 
the BuflSciency of unassisted reason. Confucius 
asserts that al! men are by nature equally and per- 
fectly virtuous, and that the differences between 
men in actual life are wholly owing to education. 
At the same time, the sages are affirmed to possess 
a greater degree of innate intelligence than other 
men. The possession of knowledge, it is every- 
where taken for granted, produces rectitude of 
heart. The intelligent must necessarily be virtuous. 
The merit of the sages is praised as " vast and ex- 
tensive, equalled only by heaven." And " the 
supremely sincere" are said to be equal to the gods. 
Moreover, the morality which he inculcated, though 
my respects excellent, is principally defective 
in its motives. The eyatom which he has elaborated 
is founded wholly on the idea of securing present 
rewards and temporal happiness. His silence on 
the subject of the Deity, and the apologies which 
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(►ue of tiiem sayE, tliai " Eo 
Dtiiij, altliougli lift TTong at 
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mjE, that " aE fuiure evnte 
are conceaW by as oMfeatebr&bl^ reil, we on^tto 
be silent inifmrtiiiig Atn, uid atustd to oar soenl 
duties ;" "htmEK," W aUa, " OmfiMon ipofcenn- 
1; of him, wi^ag 4*t an AiwJd fiad Motnei of 
action in lliwiiiwilniii" It is ramtOlimBB ar g m A by 
the Chineae, tJist if de irHtui^ of mil tbeir sagea 
had been preeerred, aud the bnming rf tlie boots, 
under C3ie Hvaiig Te, bx. 246, had sot taJcen 
place, thej might now harp been possessed of a. 
perfect code of etlucs, and tfaor sages wooM tb«8 
hare been relieved from liie ch»^ of irreli^on. 
Bat this very circumetanoe may be urged in proof 
of the necessity of the Christian revelation, " Euro- 
peans," said a native Christian, " nho complain 
that ConfaciuB has not spoken sufficiently of the 
Deity and of the mode of worshipping him, should 
recollect that the Y6-King has been totally lost, 
and that the She-King and the Yih-King aro full 
of the praises of the Deity." But Confucius merely 
compiled and edited these hooks. 

The admissions which Confucius himself makes, 
may also be turned against him. Ke-Loo i 
asked him how the gods ought to be served 1 Con- 
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fuciua replied, " You cannot yet serve mec 
can you serve the gods ; I inquire concerning death, 
but, as we do not yet know life, how can we know 
anything of death ?" This saying is frequently 
introduced by native preachers with powerful effect 
upon their countrymen, to shew the ignorance of 
the sage, his inability to speak about God and a 
future state, and the superiority of the gospel, 
which has brought life and immortality to light. 
The superiority of Christ to all the sages ia alao 
capahle of being aptly illustrated by comparisAjj 
and antithesis. Confucius spoke only of this 
sent world ; Christ of the world to come. Con: 
cius confined the hopes of his disciples to time] 
Christ pointed us to heaven, and bounded our hopes 
only by eternity. Confucius has done much for 
his conntrymen ; Christ died for the world. Fur- 
ther, the deceit and falsehood of which Confucius 
and Mencius were guilty, may be laid hold of, to 
shake the authority of these, the greatest of the 
Chinese sages. These defects in their chai-acter 
are detailed by their biographers, and freely ac- 
knowledged by modern Chinese scholars. Thus the 
confidence of the Chinese in these " instructors 
and patrons," and their veneration for ancient 
authorities, will give place to trust in the true God, 
to faith in the Redeemer, and to the practice of a 
higher morality thau was ever before taught or ex- 
emplified to them. 

Finally, the wants felt and expressed even by 
chose who put their trust in the sages, at the present 




(Uj, stnmglj encoimge &€ belief that thej can 
be iuqtefuUj a^ipealed to on tbc subject of the eai- 
vadoa of their souk. In the sin^lar amal^jua- 
tion of different partg of tlie three Fysteme in the 
pojmlaj creed, aod in the continual adoption of new 
eupersiations. we discern proofe of the inanfficioncj 
of aajthiug thej now poesBBs tb eauBfy and meet 
their wante. And however much the learned and 
intelligent mtij affect to despise the p()puiar super- 
stitioa, and to deride the worship of the phestfi. 
jet, in the hour of giokuesE and death, these signr- 
stitione and that worship are their only resoBroe. 
NoUuitg iemore common than i'or these verjprJMtt 
to be then called in for the purpose of reciting ibt 
King., offering maeeeE, writing dianne, riaffa^ 
heUs. chaunting pravere, and entreating the i,aim 
At the death of a rich indix-iduaL the attendance 
of the priests is required for several days in the 
family. For the repose of the departed, large boats 
filled with hundreds of lantea-u^ par»de up and down 
the river at Canton, in the evening. This is done 
not merely in honour of the deoeaeed, but to light 
his way into tiie other world. How great the want 
of the clear light of revelation in a land so en- 
shrouded in error 1 Since the light that is in them 
is darkness, how great is their darkness ! And 
with what confidence may the glad tidings of the 
gospel he urged upon their attention, as overcoming 
all the alarms which appal the dying sinner. 

FouETHLY. The lastconsideration which we shall 
mention as encoora^ng greater missionary cxer- 
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tions on behalf of the Chinese, is founded on <i 
past history of Protestant miasiona to China. 
is only, aa is well known, since the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace between Great Britain and China, 
in the year 1842, that missionaries have been 
allowed to enter, and reside at the five ports now 
open to foreign trade. Before that time, naission- 
aries to the Chinese were compelled to settle at 
Pinang, Malacca, Singapore, and other places in the 
Straits. The only exception to this rule was the 
case of Dr Morrison, who was permitted to remain 
at Canton, but only in the capacity of secretary 
and interpreter to the ISaat India Company, Within 
the last twelve years, however, Protestant mis- 
sionaries have planted numerous stations, built 
chapels, established schools, printed thousands of 
boots and tracts, and gathered small chnrches of 
converts together. The progress that has been al- 
ready made within this brief period is truly cheep- 
ing. Still it is only the day of small things. 
These missions may be said to be only in their in- 
fancy, and yet there are already many encooraging 
features in their present aspect. Their seed-time 
may be, in the eyes of many, unpromising ; but 
the sowing that ia done in tears, and the precious 
seed that is carried forth with weeping, shall doubt 
less be rewarded with sheaves and rejoicing. 

In the Education of the Touni/, the progress B 
ready made is encouraging. Facts will justify tli] 
assertion. Between two and three hundred youtW 
of both sexes are now receiving a Christian edi^od 
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tion in mission Bchools. The moEt of these chil- 
dren are boarded and lodged in the miasion pre- 
mises, and are thas wholly withdrawn from the 
influence of heathen relations. Several of the girls 
in the female schools have been rescued from death, 
and the parents who were about to abandon them 
to destruction, have given them up to the mission- 
ariea. Both the English and the Chinese languages 
are taught in these schools, and in both Christian 
instruction is communicated. At first, some diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining pupils, but now, 
80 eager are Chinese parents to send their children, 
that the only difficulty is in making a selection. 
The Rev. Mr Russel of Ningpo narrates a recent 
conversation between two Chinese, in which one of 
them says, " Then (that is, two years agoj you are 
aware how reluctant the Kingpo people were to 
allow their children to go to foreigners' schools ; 
whereas, at present, if 100 schools were opened by 
them in this city alone, they could not have room 
for all the boys who would be glad to go to them." 
The object of the Chinese in sending their children 
is, of course, altogether worldly and selfish. Aa 
acquaintance with the English language is sure to 
obtain for any young Chinese a situation as clerk 
or interpreter. The object of the missionaries, on 
the other hand, is to imbue the minds of the rising 
generation with a knowledge of Christianity. Nor 
is this expectation vain. The boys in the London 
jyjBsionary Society's seminary at Hong-Kong were 
greatly distressed, a few years ag,<i, ^^ \ici\'i^ 
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polled to perform the idolatrous and superstitiM 
ceremonies at the tomhs of their kindred, wher 
they went home to visit their friends, at the annual 
vacation on the Chinese new year. They begged 
the missionaries that they might not be sent home 
at that time, but rather at some other period of the 
year, ao that they might not be forced by their re- 
lations to do things ao repugnant to their newly ac- 
ijuired views respecting the worship of the true God. 
Besides those schools more immediately under 
the superintendence of the missionaries, there are 
others taught by native masters, converts to Chris- 
tianity, and in which also both Christian publica- 
tions and the Chinese classics are used as school- 
boofes. Many of the youths thus brought under 
the influence of Christian truth, will yet become, it 
is hoped, shining lights amongst their countrymen. 
Eight or nine of the most advanced pupils in Dr 
Legge's seminary at Hong-Kong, have already been 
baptized, upon a profession of their faith in Christ. 
A theological class has been formed, and some of 
these youths are now bciug trained for the minis- 
try. Considerable boldness and ability has been 
displayed by several of them, in pleading the cause 
of the gospel among their countrymen. One of 
them especially, has been called to confess Christ, 
in circumstances of great trial, before his heathen 
relatives ; but he has hitherto withstood both the 
threats and the blandishments that were brought . 
to bear, in order to induce him to return i 
faith of his fathers. Others also are of great pn 
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mise, and it is hoped will yet become able and elo- 
quent preacliers of the gospel in their own country. 
It ia impossible that China can be wholly evangel- 
ized by European missionaries, and it ia to a native 
agency that we must look for the extension of the 
gospel there. 

As an instance of the success which may be ex- 
pected to attend educational efforts in favourable 
circumstances, the case of a young man, now a 
preacher at Hong-Kong, may be mentioned. He 
was educated at the Anglo-Chinese College in Ma- 
lacca, and at Bishop's College, Calcutta. His name 
is the Rev. Ho Tsin-Shen, for he has been ordained 
pastor over the native church at Hong-Kong. The 
following extract from a paper read by him at his 
ordination, will be perused with interest: — "God 
has brought me to the faith of Christ, as a brand 
out of burning, from darkness and the shadow of 
death to his marvellous light, while millions of my 
countrymen remain blind. He has also provided 
me more instruction than any of my fellow Chinese 
Christians. How can I recompense his groat mer- 
cies ? No, by no means. The only thing I can do 
ia, to shew forth my gratitude, by telling others 
what great things the Lord has done to me ; re- 
membering also how precious the souls of men are ; 
one of them is more valuable than a whole world. 
How many souls are there in China dropping every 
day into eternity without a Saviour. This also con- 
tributes greatly to make me desirous to spread the 
truth as it is in Jesus among my people; that, 
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througli the grace of God, if I shall be the insl 
ment of converting but a single aoul to Christ, 
will be better than all the richea of this worl 
An instance of the devotedneas of this man to 
cauae of Christ may also be mentioned. A few 
years ago, a very tempting offer was conveyed to 
him from the Chinese authorities at Canton. This 
was to become interpreter at the imperial court of 
Peking, and translator of English books for the 
emperor's use. This would doubtless have proved 
a very lucrative appointment, and he might have 
risen to wealth and honour among his countrymen. 
Kesiding, however, at Hong-Kong, a British settle- 
ment, he waa at liberty to choose or reject the offer 
thus made to him. After consulting over the 
matter, he was left to decide for himself. The re- 
sult shewed the power of Chriatian principle. H^ 
resolved to remain with the missionaries, and 
spend his talents and hia strength in the service 
the Redeemer. To some it may appear that be 
might have decided better, and that he might have 
been of eminent service at the imperial city, in 
diffusing a knowledge of the gospel at headquar- 
ters. But the circumstances of the mission at that 
time seemed to demand his undivided energies at 
Hong-Kong, and he hesitated not to make the sac- 
rifice and remain at his post. That station is now 
strengthened, and its operations are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and the time may yet come when tht 
services of this young man may become available 
a more important and extended sphere. 
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The Distribution of Bibles and Tracts has also 
been attended with singular success. This is only 
what might be beforehand expected among a people 
so much given to reading, and among whom books 
are so highly esteemed. The presses at Hong-Kong, 
CantoD, and Shanghae are constantly at work, and 
an abundant supply of religious publications is thus 
maintained. These tracts and portions of the Word 
of God are distributed not only in the large cities, 
but also throughout the towns and villages along 
the coast, by means of native colporteurs. Travel- 
lers from all parts of the interior receive supplies 
of Christian books at the five cities on the coast, 
and carry them, on their return to their homes, in- 
to remote inland districts. The trading vessels 
which come down the great rivers are also visited, 
and their passengers supplied with tracts on their 
return. As soon as the missionary makes his 
appearance anywhere, in town or country, he ie 
immediately hailed as a " renovator of the age," 
and the people crowd around with requests for 
" Learning for the admonition of the world." 
Tracts have been sent to the highest dignitaries, 
and politely acknowledged. All classes receive 
them with pleasure, and read them with interest, 
A learned graduate, on perusing a sheet tract con- 
taining the Ten Commandments, pronounced it to 
be " a very great law." And I have seen the priests 
in a temporary temple at Soo-kin-poo, while pros- 
trating themselves to the very ground before the 
idols, and reciting their unmeaning prayers, at the 
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same time reading with an attentive eye this ahed 
tract, which I had thrust into their bands in the 
midst of their devotions. In the very performance 
of their idolatrona ceremonies, they, for the first 
time in their lives, read those divine words which 
prohibited these idolatries ; — "Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image ; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them," 

The advantages resulting from this mode of 
spreading a knowledge of Christianity among a 
reading people like the Chinese are incalculable, 
and numerous instances have come to the know- 
ledge of the missionaries, of the beneficial effects of 
these winged messengcrB of truth and salvation. 
In illustration of the usefulness of tracts in China, 
the following extract of a letter from Dr Medhurst 
at Shanghae, in the year 1844, may be quoted: — 
" We had some time ago a visit from a very in- 
teresting man, a schoolmaster, who came from the 
city of Nanking, to inquire after those who had 
distributed the tracts. He presented us with a 
letter, descriptive of his state of mind occasioned 
by their perusal. Though this letter contained 
Bome expressions indicative of his still labouring 
under impressions arising from hia pagan education, 
yet there was enough in it of his confession of his 
entire sinfulness, of his dependence on the death of 
Christ for pardon, of his earnest supplication to 
God for the influence of his Holy Spirit to renew 
and sanctify the heart, as led us to conclude that 
it was quite possible for a poor heathen, in the 
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Tieart of China, to ascertain the way of salvation, 
and to profit by it, without the intervention of the 
living teacher. He was unable to remain longer 
than to receive some instruction and a freah supply 
of books, when he returned to his important posi- 
tion, and we thanked God and took courage." 

An incident somewhat similar to the above oc- 
curred at Hong-Kong afew years ago. The inquirer, 
a learned man also, has lately been baptized, and 
his services have been employed iu rendering the 
Psalms of David into Chinese metre. Another 
aingular fact happened in the experience of Ho 
A-Sun, one of the native tract-distributors at Hong- 
Kong. He was met in the bazaar one day by a 
countryman who held a book in his hand. No 
Booner did he see A-Siln, than he held out the little 
book, and asked if this was the right way to worship 
God. A-Sun examined it, and found it to be a tract 
published bj the missionaries, and containing 
prayers for morning and evening for a week. He 
returned the book, and assured the man that this 
was the right way to worship God, that there was 
no necessity for incense, tallow-candles, and gilt- 
paper, and that it was only required that we should 
use the heart. Some further conversation ensued 
between them, and it appeared that this man, though 
he had never been at any of the chapels, nor heard 
the gospel preached, nor come in contact with any 
missionary or native Christian, yet, through means 
of this little tract, which had somehow fallen into 
bia hands, had actually been worshipping, for a 
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considerable time, the one Uvmg and true i 
through Jeaus Christ. 

Many excellent tracts have been translated into 
the Chinese language. The tract called " Poor 
Joseph " is a great favourite amongst them, but the 
most popular of all is one styled " The Two 
Friends," by the late Dr Milne. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between two Chineae ; the one, Chang, 
ia a worshipper of the true God, and the other, 
Yuen, is his heathen neighbour. They meet by 
chance on the road, and enter into conversation on 
the doctrines of Jesus, which have lately come from 
the western regions ; the one answering all the 
objections of the othor, and clearly explaining to 
him the way of redemption, and the nature of the 
worship to be addressed to God, A Baptist mission- 
ary, in travelling on one occasion between Hong- 
Kong and Canton, on the Pearl river, overheard the 
sailors, in the dead of the night, when they thought 
their guest was asleep, reciting whole pages of 
" The Two Friends " to one another from memory, 
80 strong was the hold which this hook had taken 
upon the minds of these rude untutored men. 

The Preaching of the Gospel is the great means 
by which it must be extended in heathen nations, 
and, in this department of missionary labour also, 
there has been much to encourage in the past. It 
has been already blessed in a high degree, and, as 
the work advances, we may hope that it will be 
more signally honoured in the conversion of sinners- 
There are now four chapels at Hong-Kong, seven 
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,9A Canton, two or three &t Amoj, besides others at 

Niogpo, Shanghae, and Fuh-cbow-foo. Thonsands 

thus hear the gospel preached several times cTory 

week, and tracts are distributed at the close of each 

aervice, bo that the people, on their return to their 

dwellings, may read, and converge, and ponder ovtir 

the truths to which they have been listening. 

Curiosity doubtless attracts many to theno chapols 

I at first, hut in many also considerable intoroMt Iiiim 

been awakened. Who can suppose that ro mucli 

good seed ia sown in vain ? God's word " will 

prosper in that whereunto he hath sent it." And 

not only have native converts been n&thcirail t(t- 

gether, and constituted into ChriHtian churchoH in 

I G^na, but recent intelligence hatt com<i to iiki, in a 

I'letter from Dr Legge, that some of thone c^nvwU, 

I who had gone to California, have boon coriHliLnifHl 

I iBto a church there. " You will bo plnaws'l Ui Ipwtr 

^ttiatthe first Christian church of ObJ»«itn, nu tim 

merican continent, has been form/^d frmi a f«w itf 

r members, and that A-8aifi (Tu'm-hUttu'i fMbi«r< 

B-law), whom you baptist hi the «hW in it," Itw 

. Mr Speer, an Auerieait JtniMioMar^, fw^wviM 

■nongst th« tIiotuati4a of OmtM M H»u i-VMK'iu>/ 

The befaaTioor of tim fii«fi^, ia Uti^uiua iv (^ 

gospel in tfiew vitM^U, le uvw ccMiMlAfuMy )^r 

proved from ifbM it waij {•n-ausfiy Miujy wutiV iff 

the haUt at firet of hi'tjig^^ w*.^- hu-H. t*>j^ Ui 

their hands, and, niter uovlly hgUtm^ Ihm 1<^ Mw 

lamps, BittJiL^ d'>w« gjemviy to iiuivkv> VA^r ut iiw 
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found necessary to interdict such irreverent pml 
ceedinga. Their feelings of politeness and go«l 
sense were appealed to, and now they willingly lay 
their pipes aside, and, for the most part, listen with 
attention till the close of the discourse. They na- 
turally supposed that they might behave in our 
chapels with as little ceremony as in their own 
temples. Now, however, they understand that it is 
the word of God to which their attention is directed, 
and now they quietly and reverently hear it. In- 
cidents, shewing the power of the gospel over their 
hearts, are of frequent occurrence. Great caution 
is found requisite in receiving applicants for bap- 
tism, and were Protestant missionaries desirous only 
of swelling their numbers, and presenting an im- 
posing array of converts, they might easily admit 
numerous inquirers. A young Buddhist priest at 
Canton, lately became regular in his attendance 
at the chapel, threw off the garb of the priesthood, 
and, determining to become a Christian, withdrew 
into retirement to let his hair grow, before entering 
on some other mode of life. Another inquirer at 
Canton is " only afraid that his sins are too great." 
A young man at Amoy brought hie idols to the 
chapel, and publicly destroyed them in the pre- 
sence of the people. And many other cheering 
cases might be mentioned. The number of con- 
verts is as yet small ; but, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties to be contended against in China, the 
missionaries have already begun to hail the first 
fruits of their labomre, in the conversion, from time 
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man. When he was in the world, he went every^ 
where, bearing hardships in his travels, and oppo- 
sition in hia journeys. When cold, he did not add 
clothing ; when hungry, he did not eat. Wander- 
ing and toiling he endured ten thousand troubles, 
and a thousand hardahipa, which he did not shrink 
from, in order to atone for the sins of men. Who 
could have done this? — only the Saviour of the world 
could do this. From Pwan-Koo to the present 
time, was there ever a man who could reach to the 
Saviour of the world, Jesus Christ's ten thou- 
sandth part of merit 1 All that were humble, and 
saw Jeaus, praised his great virtue and kindness. 
Those that did not praise him were low people. 
Look at the scribes, they laid plane, and sought 
opportunities. Why did thoy take the Saviour 
Jesua, and poisononaly hurt him, and reward his 
kindness with enmity ] That the Saviour suffered 
is only to be deplored. Those that hear it, have 
their hearts wounded ; and those that see it, shed 
When I heard of these sufferings, I felt as 
if a knife were cutting my heart and bowels and 
liver. Tears flowed from my eyes. My heart was 
ill at ease. Painful ! Lamentable ! Afterwards, 
I heard that he came to life again, and was in the 
world, practising mercy, for forty days. After 
that, he ascended to the heavenly hall, to be with 
the Divine Father, and to enjoy the everlasting 
felicity of ten thousand ages. Whenever we read 
to this point, I, and you all, may let down the 
aorrowfij heait. AtteTW8i4», XAaaVwi K-aW, »a^ 
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I me, ' If you will come with me to the mission- 
house, you will hear the true doctrine explained.' 
Then I followed him to your college. And when I 
eaw that the book-shelves were full of classical 
books, my satisfactien was complete, and my joy 
extreme. And then also I perceived that the mean- 
ing of the eaored books, which the teachers daily 
explained, was this most important thing, the sal- 
vation of man's soul. For clear inspection, your 
stupid younger brother, Tino-shen." 

The expressions which the native converts make 
uae of in describing their viewa and feelings on the 
subject of Christianity, are sometimes exceedingly 
striking, and worthy to be had in remembrance. 
Another Chinese convert ia spoken of by Dr Med- 
burst, as having used the following language, to 
illustrate the futility of human merits, and the 
necessity of relying on Jesus Christ alone for sal- 
vation :-»-" How can a man trust in his own right- 
eousness 1 — it is like seeking shelter under one's 
own shadow. We may stoop to the very ground, 
and the lower we bend we still find that our shadow 
ia beneath ua. But if a man fiee to the shadow of 
a great rock, or of a wide -spreading tree, he will 
find abundant shelter from the rays of the noon- 
day Bun. So, human merits are unavailing, and 
Christ alone is able to save to the uttermost those 
who come unto God by him," 

The illustrations used by the native preachers, 
eflf whom there are now five in connection with the 

iAudon Missionary Societj at Tivi^^-^wi.'t ^^sA. 
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Canton alone, are also highly graphic. For inatanoi^^ 

" You worship idols, and neglect the true God. Snp- 
pose a guest comes into your shop, and bows to all 
the coolies around, but takes uo notice of you, the 
master of the shop, you ask him, ' What did you 
come here to do V ' Oh, I came to pay my reapecta 
to the coolies.' ' Out, out with you,' you say to 
him. So God is in like manner displeased at the 
worship of idols," Again, " Many say, ' "We can- 
not receive this doctrine, for it is a foreign doctrine ; 
it ia only the doctrine of Jesus Christ.' Now, sup- 
pose the Cochin- Chinese should hear the doctrines 
of Confucius preached to them, and say, ' Oh, this 
is a foreign doctrine, it is only the doctrine of Con- 
fucius,' — the one objection is just as good as the 
other. It is no objection, therefore, to the goodness 
of a doctrine that it is foreign. For even Confu- 
cius's doctrines must be foreign somewhere or 
other." Again, " Do you think the Seen-aanga 
would come so far to tell lica 1 Do not mistake. 
Do not say it is a foreign sect— the religion of 
foreigners. "WTiose rice is it that you daily eat ? 
Whose tea do you drink ? Who gives you clothes, 
and this world to dwell in 1 It is His religion who 
gave you these things, which we urge you to enter," 
Medical Missions have also been found very use- 
ful in recommending the goapel among the Chinese, 
Ab in the first days of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
diseases were healed, and the poor had the gospel 
preached unto them, so it ia now iu the commence- 
ment of the Chinese mission. Astonishing cures 
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have frequently been performed, and always gra- 
tuitously, upon the sick and blind ; and thus the 
benevolent spirit of the gospel haa been conspi- 
cuously displayed. Many eminent individuals, and 
among the number, Kc-Ying, the late governor of 
Canton, besides multitudes of the common people, 
have gratefully acknowledged the blessings they 
have received from the foreign physicians. The 
dispensaries, or " halls of compassion," are daily 
filled with hundreds of patients. Faith in the skill 
of the benevolent doctors ia unbounded, and their 
fame has extended far and wide. The prejudices 
of the people against foreigners have thus been 
greatly overcome. Their minds, long filled with 
rancour against us, have been conciliated, and they 
are thus in a more favourable condition for yielding 
a candid hearing to the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel. The missionaries regularly attend, and 
preach, and distribute tracts at the hospitals. At 
Hong-Kong, and at each of the Five Ports, they 
are now in active operation. 

The following letter of thanks, addressed to Dr 
Colledge, by a patient who had been cured at the 
hospital at Macao, will shew the grateful feelings 
with which the Chinese receive our medical aid : — 
" This I address to the great English physician. 
Condescend, sir, to look upon it. Diseased in my 
eyes, I had almost lost my sight, when, happily, 
sir, I met with you. You gave mc medicine, you 
applied the knife ; and, as when the clouds are 
swept away, now again I behold the azure heavens. 
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My joy knows no bounds. As a faint token of my 
feelings, I have composed a stanza in heptameter, 
which, with a few trifling presents, I beg you will be 
pleased to accept. Then happy, happy shall I be : 

lie Uvlshee hii bleaslngB, but seeks for no retnrn, 

Such medicioe, euch pbytician, since Tiin vr«rn never bnown. 

the medicine, bow muiy kinds, most eicellint bas he i 

The lurgeon's knife, it piercer] tbeeye,BDd spring once more I lee. 

If Tung hsB DOt been born egain, Co bless tbu present age, 

TtaeD sure 'tis SA re-animftte agsiii upon the stage. 

WhenoTer called awsy from far, to seoyonr native land. 

Let us be encouraged, in fine, by the promiseH 
and the prophecies of God's Word. To milliooB 
in Asia and Africa the gospel has not yet been pro- 
claimed. Myriads in Japan, and in the Indian ajid 
Malay archipelagos, have never yet heard the name 
of Jesus. But " this gospel of the kingdom shall 
be preached to all the world, for a witness to all 
nations." God has a people whom he will choose 
out from among the nations. Others there are of 
Christ's flock who are yet to be brought home. He 
will accomplish the number of his own elect ; and, 
though we may not, from the Word of God, so die- 
tinctly perceive, as in our shortsighted judgment 
we might be disposed to wish, that intimate con- 
nection between the preaching of the gospel and the 
conversion of all the world to the faith of Christ, 
upon which the church so fondly dwells, yet let us 
rest satisfied with the plain command to go and 
deliver our message. In whatever way those " glo- 
rious things spoken of Zion" are yet to be brought 
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^ about and fulfilled, let the church be encouraged 
and animated to ber work, by the assurance that 
she is hastening on to the time, when " the heathen 
ehall be given to Christ for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession ;" 
when " the mountain of the Lord's bouse shall be 
established on the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it ;" when " all ends of the earth shall re- 
member and turn unto the Lord ;" when " the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his ChriBt ;" when " they shall not 
teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for all uliall know 
him, from the least to the greatest ;" and when that 
prediction, more immediately referring to China, 
■ shall also receive its fulfilment, " Behold, these 
ihall come from far ; and lo, these from the north 
Old from the west, and theae from the land of 
f jBtnim/" There "the harvest truly is great," and 
t;tlie work is eonfessedty mighty ; but when inoiiii' 
I ijlsins are to be " threshed," " worm Jacob" » the 
'instrument chosen for the work. And let the church 
vever look to Him who at first founded it, itiul con- 
Lotituted it a great missionary body, and jj^avo It then 
a primitive commission to " go into all tbw world, 
■ftUd preach the gospel tit cvury croature," t'lr tlin 
■lolfilment of the graciotu promico ^vtiftxini unto 
*tat command—" And lo! 1 am with you alway, 
iren unto the end of the world I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUDING NOTICES. 

I FITE POETS— MISSION STATIONS— OHJNEaSl 
LUTION— ITS ORIGIN, PROGttESS, POLITICAL 
EELIGIOCS ASPECTS. 

^^^^HIKESE social cnstome and religious opin* 
Hy^^ ions having been considered, together with 
the arguments and eucouragementB to en- 
larged missionary effort, I now proceed to speak of 
the stations where miasiona have already been es- 
tablished, and of the great Revolution which is now 
going on in China- 

Hong-Kong, a British possession, is one of & 
group of islands that stud the noble estuary of the 
Choo-Keang, or Pearl River. From its position it 
was considered as likely to prove a suitable entrepot 
of British commerce. It was selected by the British 
Giovernment as a point tFappui, or position of 
strength, in the event of any future rupture between 
the Chinese and the British. On arriving for the 
first time at Hong-Kong, a person is struck with the 
dreary aspect of the surrounding scenery, the first 
view obtained of China being so different from the 
glowing descriptions of the "flowery land" which 
he may have previously perused. But this applies 
only to the coast, and to the hills and islands oo 
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the sea-board. Here all is bold and precipitous, 
bleak and baiTen ; although not so tremendously 
rugged, abrupt, and scorched as the old volcanic 
hills of Aden and Babelmandeb (" Gate of Tears" 
in Ajabie), stUl in striking contrast to the rich 
luxuriance, foliage and greensward, from the water's 
edge to the highest peaks, of the Java and Sumatra 
mountains, which the voyager has perhaps but re- 
cently seen. After passing the barren sand-hills 
of Cambodia and Taiompa, however, the traveller 
has become prepared to expect something less fair, 
verdant, and inviting, than his imagination had be- 
fore promised him. Passing Macao and the island 
of Tseang-chow, you next sight Green Island, and 
cannot but acknowledge that it possesses a little 
more verdure than the neighbouring crags. To the 
left, on the mainland, stretch those everlasting hills 
which, for hundreds of miles along this coast, serve 
as a sort of sea-wall, girding and encircling the 
" central kingdom." To the right, and gradually 
opening to view, rise the bare and sterile hills of 
Hong-Kong, frowning like grim giants of the place 
down upon the new city of Victoria. These hilla 
are about two thousand feet in height. The rocks 
are of primitive formation. Large boulders of 
excellent white granite are found in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

The island is about a dozen miles in length, and 
five or six in breadth. It contains fifteen thousand 
Chinese, and an exceedingly motley foreign popu- 
lation. Here an English etyiiig*'?.* ixv^fta -^ift.. 



There are Portuguese ladies smoking their cigar- 
illoa. Here is a group of Spaniards and Manilla 
men, sailors, lounging about. Now you encounter 
the well-made Sepoy in his neat uniform as a Brit- 
ish soldier. That fierce-looking man, with the 
woolly hair, is a Sidi from Zanzibar. This mild- 
looking Oriental, rejoicing in his gay apparel, is a 
Malay from the Straits. His language is bo melli- 
Auous, that it is called the Italian of the East. That 
diminutive personage, with the melancholy expres- 
sion on hie countenance, is a Japanege, an everlast- 
ing exile from his native land. But who are these 
with white flowing robes, swarthy complexions, well- 
turned mouetachios, and those immense grenadier- 
like caps banging on the back of their heads I 
These are Parsees, the descendants of the ancient 
Persians, exiles for ages from their fatherland. 
Those men believe in the Zen da vesta, venerate the 
memory of Zoroaster, quote Hafiz to you, and wor- 
ship fire and water. And on all sides you behold 
the plodding, industrious, matter-of-fact sons of 
Han, as the Chinese call themselves — the lei-mun, 
or black-haired race. Victoria is the principal 
town in the island, and is the seat of an English 
bishopric. An exchange has already been built. 
A splendid bank and a magnificent club-house adorn 
the principal street, which is called the Queen's 
Road. The princely establishments of the English 
merchants at the east end of the town remind the 
Indian traveller of the beauty and luxury of Garden, 
Reach and the City of Palaces. The town 
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more than even Cape Town itself, with its litige 
hills behind it also, in gradual ascent from the 
water's edge np the sides of the hills, and thus pro- 
duces a fine effect when seen from the harbour. The 
Chinese who come from Canton and the opposite 
continent to visit the English settlement, are ex- 
ceedingly astonished at the noble appearance of the 
mansions and government buildings, with their 
pillared verandahs and imposing fronts, rising in 
regular tiers and streets far up the hill, contrasting 
powerfully with the dingy appearance of their own 
cities, and the tawdry and tinsel ornaments of their 
most splendid summer-houses. 

Several missionary institutions have been estab- 
lished in this island- Some ofthem, however, have been 
recently withdrawn, and removed to more favourable 
localities on the continent. A Roman Catholic Col- 
lege is still maintained here. Bishop Smith has a 
school of native Chinese youths under his superin- 
tendence ; and the London Society's Seminary, with 
Dr Legge at its head, is still kept up. The last in- 
stitution existedformerly at Malacca, under the name 
of the Anglo-Chinese College. It is in connection 
with this institution that the Rev. Ho Tsin-Shen 
labours at Hong-Kong. He is a learned, eloquent, 
and pious man, a most efGcient assistant in the 
educational department, and pastor of the native 
church in the place. I had the pleasure of ordain- 
ing him, and he is the first Chinese who has been 
ordained a minister over a church of native Chris- 
tians. Wut-Ngong, a atately aiii. 'jen.craMwi •aajtwi 
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with a fine beard, is another preacher here, and a 
Boanerges. It was while connected with this insti- 
tution at Malacca, that Leang-a-fah, the aged and 
eloquent preacher at Canton, became the subject of 
a divine change. It ia most interesting to hear this 
man enlarging with the utmost fervour, to his coun- 
trymen, on the great love of God to men in the mis- 
sion, safferings, and death of the Redeemer. When 
preaching on Old Testament incidents, his language 
is most graphic. On the plagues of Egypt, or on 
Jonah in the whale's belly, and other marvelloiiB 
things that the Lord wrought in ancient times, he 
excites and maintains the eager interest of his audi- 
tors. He dwells on the conversation between Jonah 
and the sailors, the Ninevites assembled at the sea- 
side as he supposes, the prophet leaping out of the 
whale's mouth, the amazement of the people, and 
their repentance. With some defects in their know- 
Iedge,the Chinese preachers are still admirable men; 
and it is to be hoped that Bishop Smith and Dr 
Leggo will be spared to train many of the pious 
youths under their charge to become efficient minis- 
ters of the gospel. 

Macao, a Portuguese town, situated on the penin- 
sula of Heang-shan, about ninetymilea from Canton, 
was formerly the scene of extensive missionary 
operations; but since the opening of the five ports, 
and the establishment of Hong-Kong as a British 
settlement, it has been abandoned by Protestant 
missionaries. Here the grotto of Camoens, the Por- 
tuguese poet, ia still seen. ¥Yom HmufrKong and 
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the five cities open to trade on the coast, nuBsion- 
ary operations are now being carried on, as from 
radiating points, far and near, along the coast, and 
throughout the interior of China. 

Canton, one of the &ve ports now open to foreign 
trade, is the oldest Protestant miaeionary station. 
For about two hundred years it was the only port 
open to foreigners, and consquently the sole seat 
of foreign conmierce. It was first occupied as a 
missionary station by Dt Morrison, an agent of the 
Iiondon Missionary Society, about fifty years ago. 
Canton is a post of danger and difBculty compared 
with the other ports. Numerous fierce and bloody 
quarrels have happened here between the natives 
and foreigners. But the long cherished prejudices 
of the Chinese against strangers, and especially 
against the British, are now beginning to give way. 
Within the last ten years, much has been done by 
missionaries to allay their bitter and hostile feel- 
ings. Now, happily, their rancour and animosity 
against us are beginning to disappear. Great good 
has resulted from the establishment of Medical Mis- 
lionary Hospitals by Dr Parker and Dr Hobson. 
There are now about a dozen missionaries at Can- 
ton, and though they are not permitted to enter within 
the walls of the city, yet there is a vast field for 
missionary exertion in the suburbs and surrounding 
country. The people within the city also come in 
great numbers to hear the missionaries. The dis- 
trict around Whampoa, the shipping station of this 
port, a few miles below Caaton, foYms, ^\.ra^-a 
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sionary station. Here are scores of towna tmd 
lages, with a teeming population. This field is well 
occupied by the Rev. Mr Bonney, an American mig- 
sionary. Fnh-ahan, another large city, hut without 
walls, and only a dozen milea from Canton, contains 
a population of a million. The societies which have 
agents at Canton are. the London Missionary So- 
ciety, the American Board of Commiasionera 
Foreign Missions, the American Presbyterian Boi 
and the American Baptist Society. 

Canton is called by the natives "the City of Rams,' 
It contains a population of upwards of a million. 
More than a hundred thousand people live in boats 
on the river which runs past the city. The long 
streets of boats, brilliantly lighted at night, and 
moored to heavy cables, running far out into the 
stream, have a fine eifect to a stranger. On accoi 
of the prohibition, which is still maintained, 
the admission of foreigners within the gates of 
city, Canton is not an agreeable residence for Euro- 
peans. The heat is very intense here in summer- 
Tiger mosquitos, creatures with black and white 
spots all over their legs and bodies, are in great 
force here ; they come up and attack you boldly in 
the day time, when you are seated at tiffin or at 
your studies ; and when brushed ofi^, return to the 
charge, nothing daunted, inflicting sting after sting. 
Then at night one of these bloodthirsty and re- 
morseless villains, who has introduced himself withia 
your curtains, comes humming most potently about 
your ears, preparing to make a meal of you. Pw?. 
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liapa he is joined by a few more, for they are most 
insinuating fellows, and get in at the smallest open- 
ing, and then these tiny wretches drone away over- 
head, making music enough for a concert, and ap- 
parently consulting together about the disposal of 
yonr carcase. They hare not a grain of conscience, 
and esre not how much agony they inflict while suck- 
ing the blood out of your ears, and hands, and feet ; 
and all the while you hear the din and whine of an 
innumerable multitude outside, who seem to be 
gnashing their teeth because they cannot get in too. 
By way of interlude, you occasionally hear a whizzing 
and whirring noise overhead, and this you conjecture 
to be a hat. Then you hear the cockroaches flying 
about in the dark, and knocking their heads against 
the wall. Next the rata are heard rustling and 
rummaging amongst your books and papers. And 
then a dog rouses you from your half doze, with a 
start, by his barking ; and you cannot help thinking 
of the peace and tranquillity of that happy place, of 
which it ia said " without are dogs." But if you 
should feel dull while lying thus awake, you have 
the vociferous shoutings of the boat people to cheer 
you up all night beneath your windows, together 
with the monotonous drawling and bawling of a 
group of Mussulmans at their prayers round the 
comer, suggestive of better reflections. 

This city, called also " the City of Genii," is a 
stronghold of idolatry and auperstition. Processions 
of the gods are freiiuent. There are numerous 
manufactories of gods, and shoipft fc-t \XiS;\t ■wiia. 
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Many large houses here remain unoccupied for jeai 
being supposed to be haunted by ghosts. But al- 
though superstition is thus rife, the priests are not 
respected by the people. Although they are called 
by the name of Ho-Shangs, which means " Klevated 
Harmony," thoy are a degraded, worthless set of 
men. A friend of mine, the Kcv. Mr Gilfillan, 
visiting a temple, presented a priest with a cigar. 
Another priest began to quarrel with him about the 
possession of it. " What," said Gilfillan, " is not 
your name Ho-abang 1 how dare you wrangle and 
quarrel, when your very name is the heifflU of har- 
monyP' But although a jeering laugh was thna 
raised at their expense, it is hardly possible for 
them to sink lower than they already are in popular 
estimation. Even at Canton the people evidently 
pay far more serious attention to our preaching, thao 
they do to the prayers of the priests. Thej have be- 
gun to call us by the name of Kong-koos, " old- 
story tfillers," from wandering reciters of historical 
legends, who, taking up a position at the comers of 
streets, there repeat long passages for the amuse- 
ment of the people, and are called by the name of 
Kong-koo'ke. They have more dignified titles 
than this, however, by which to designate us. One 
day, after my sermon was over, an old Chinese set 
about explaining what he knew of the gospel to an- 
other man who knew nothing of it, and had just 
been bearing it for the first time. " God," be said, 
" sent Jesus, and Jesus sent the seen-sangs, or 
teachoTs, Kut, andKe, aniljaa, a&4Hfl'g, (that is, 
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Cleland, Gillespie, Gilfillan, and Hobson), and other 
ftpoatles, that, seeing the world is asleep, they might 
wake up the world, and admonish the age." 

Amoy, the next large city, three hundred and 
fifty miles up the coast above Canton, is also a mis- 
sionary station ; unlike Canton, it is quite open to 
foreigners, who are indeed freely permitted to enter 
within the walla of all the other towns and cities ,on 
the coast, or accessible from it. In visiting Amoy, 
tiie first thing that strikes a foreigner coming from 
■the south is the feeling of delight which he expe- 
riences in rambling everywhere unmolested. After 
"being forcibly turned back on entering within 
'the gates of the southern metropolis, as has been 
'my CKperience repeatedly, it is pleasant to revel 
ui the unrestrained luxury of rambling through the 
irtreets, and everywhere within and without the wails 
of Cap-Che, Amoy, Chang-Chow, Ac. Amoy ia a city 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. The people 
and the mandarins here have ever been on the best 
terms with the missionaries. Here are agents of the 
London Missionary Society, the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the Missionary Society of 
■the Presbyterian Church in England. The dispo- 
«tion of the people throughout the whole of the pro- 
of Fuh-Keen, in which Amoy ia situated, is 
exceedingly favourable to the gospel. They are 
■flundid, open, and friendly in their intercourse with 
foreigners. Several large and beautiful churches 
-tave been built here. Teaching the young, healing 
le sick, and other benevolent Xa^io^iua, watwsi'jass."^ 
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the preaching of the gospel. The cause is h( 
making good progress, Chang-chow, a large and 
beautiful city, forty miles up the river from Amoy, 
in the interior of the country, is also excellently 
adapted for missionary operations. The people 
there are remarkably friendly and polite to foreign- 
ers. It is a walled city, of half a million of inha- 
bitants, On the occasion of a visit which I paid 
to it in company with another missionary a few 
years ago, great crowds followed us everywhere, yet 
we were never molested. A guard of Chinese sol 
diers attended us by order of the mandarins. Th< 
carried long canes in their hands, with which th( 
switched the people off when they pressed too closel^jr 
on us. The view of the city and surrounding 
country 1.=! magnificent. I had read of the plain, of 
Chang-chow — now I saw it. From a hill at the 
back of the city, yet within the walls, a grand pano- 
rama presented itself. There lay stretching far up 
the country a rich and luxuriant strath, and a nobJe 
river winding along at the foot of the bills. It re- 
minded me of the strath of Tay. In front of us, 
and beneath our feet, lay the city embowered in 
trees, like a heap of old manor-houses peeping oat 
of the midst of an extensive orchard. It had a 
wonderful air of Toryism and security, of wealth 
and good-breeding about it. Numerous parties of 
gentlemen were out riding on the top of the broad 
city walls, or practising archery'in the wide plaina 
within. Many of its streets are large and spacious, 
with numerous triumphal Siichea thiova over Uiemt 
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such as a foreigner sees nowhere at Canton. Go- 
vernment officials came to our hotel for tracts, and 
the people everywhere received our books with great 
eagemeaa. Speaking of a visit to this city about 
aix months ago, the Rev. W. C. Bums thus writes : 
— " We enjoyed the fullest liberty, both within and 
without the city.of preaching to large and very much 
engaged audiences. I do not think thatlhave enjoy- 
ed so fine an opportunity of preaching the word of 
life since I came to China. The people were urgent 
in requesting that a place might be opened for the 
regular preaching of the gospel among them." 

Fuh-chow-foo, the next of the five porta open to 
foreigners, is a walled city of more than half a 
million of inhabitants. It is situated in a plain, 
three miles from the banks of the river Min. 
Populous suburbs connect it with the river. The 
most extraordinary sight to a foreigner, on visiting 
this city, is a large necropolis in an island in the 
centre of the river. The island is more than a 
mile in length, and nearly a mile in breadth. It 
is in the form of a hill, is entirely covered with 
graves, and has for ages been solely used as the 
burying-ground of the city. The country around 
Fuh-chow-foo is exceedingly bold and romantic, and, 
withal, beautifully rich and fertile. The tea-plant 
grows in abundance here, and orange, lemon, and 
mulberry-grovea everywhere abound. Miasionaries 
are stationed here in connection with the American 
Soard, and the American Episcopal Methodist So- 
ciety, 
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Ningpo, the fourth of the five ports, and alaq 
miasionary station, ig a city of 400,000 i 
ants. It is situated at the confluence of thj 
rivers, and is thus admirably adapted for i 
mercc. In the breadth of ita streets, and in tha~ 
beauty of its public buildings, it is superior to the 
generality of Chinese cities. The province of Che- 
Keang, in which it is situated, is famous through- 
out China for possessing, among its other great 
cities, that of Hang-chow. Soo-chow and Hang- 
chow, the former of which has a population of 
nearly 2,000,000, are cities so famed throughout 
all the empire for the magnificence of their build- 
ings, the elegance of their manufactures, the pic- 
turesque beauty of their scenery, the riches, intel- 
ligence, and beauty of their inhabitants, that it is 
commonly said, " Above is Paradise, and below are 
Soo and Hang." Ningpo is an excellent mission- 
ary station. A very flourishing girls' school has 
been in operation here for the last twelve years. 
It is under the care of a pious English lady, Mias 
Aldersey, and her labours have already been highly 
blessed. The Societies which have agents here 
are, the American Board, the American Baptist 
Missionary Society, the English General Baptist 
Society, and the English Church Miasionary So- 
ciety. 

Shanghae, the last of the five ports, is distant a 
thousand miles from Hong-Kong. Of the northern 
cities which have been thrown open to foreigners, 
this is the most important. Within the last few 
^eara it has become tte grea.teateisj-^jotXvafi til c^^ok-v 
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ce ia the north of China. It now rirals Canton 
itself in point of importance, and is fast drawing 
the largest portion of the foreign trade to itself. 
By means of two large rivers it communicatea with 
Soo-chow, Song-Keang, and other large cities on 
the Grand Canal. It is situated in a wide plain of 
amazing richness and fertility. Like almost all 
other Chinese cities situated either on rivers 
or on the coast, it is a walled city, and has a 
circumference of three miles, hesidea extensive 
snhurhs. Here numerous and prosperous missions 
have been established. Here a Bishop of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church presides over an able staff 
of teachers. Here an elegant Baptist Church rears 
its tall spire to heaven. Here also a Eoman Ca- 
tholic Bishop, the Count de Besi, spiritual director 
of two provinces, resides. It was here that the 
new version of the Scriptures was lately completed 
by the delegates from the various Protestant Mis- 
sionary Societies ; and it was here that the con- 
troversy, which for years agitated the mission- 
ary body respecting the proper name for God in 
the new version^ of the Scriptures, was most ve- 

1 The point in diapute was, whethar Sliang-Tc (Snpreme Bulor) 
or Shin (Spirit) should be employed to rspreseDt the word Ood 
in Che Chiaese THrnian of the Bible. The focmer of theae termi li 
iwedin ancient ChincsewritiQge as the designation of theBupTeme 
Being ; whereas the latter, though the popular word for the goda 
generally whom the (.'hinese worship, is emplojed also to Bigoifj' 
the apiriM of men, of angels, of demons, and beasts. Id the Im- 
perial worship the Shin are spuktn or as the guards or attendants 
of Btiang-Te. The wsiaht of argument is strongly in favQQt q^ 
8hang-Te. The wordsin the ChlnBseliHipiafteMe V ^B aViniq- 
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tbe sympathies of the miiBB of the people in its 
fayour. 

SimiJtaneoua with the progress of this politicftl a, 
movement, another large and powerful party has 
recently arisen, overshadowing and abaorbing the 
former party, and animated by nobler zeal and 
higher purposea. This ia the religious party in the 
new revolutionary movement. The leader's name is 
Hung-sew-tseuen. He derived his knowledge of 
the Christian religion from Protestant aonrcea. 
The time when he first became acquainted with 
Christianity was in the year 18S4. Leang-a-fah, the 
aged Chinese evangelist still living at Canton, was 
the first Christian with whom he came into contact. 
A-fab was the first convert baptized by Dr Milne, a 
native of Aberdeenshire, himself brought to the 
truth by a good deacon at Huntly, who was in turn 
the fruit of the preaching of an itinerant minister 
of the United Secession Church sixty years ago. 
Thus does tbe mighty movement now going on in 
China uonnect itself with the north of Scotland. 
Leang-a-fah wasdiatributingsome tracts at the trien- 
nial examination of literary candidates, held at 
Canton in tbe year above mentioned. He gave 
away on this occasion ten thousand copies of a tract 
(if which he is himself the author, and the title i 
which is " Scripture Lessons," or " Good words i 
the admonition of the age." Hung-sew-tseuen j 
ceived one of these tracts, and, it appears, read 1 
carefully. Leang-a-fab's proceedings, however, soon 
attracted tbe attention of the mandarins. A strict 
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' seareli was made. One of his friends, who assisted 
him in this distribution, was severely punished. A 
second died in prison, and he himself was compelled 
to flee to Malacca. The seed that was sown broad- 
cast, however, was not lost. A-fah was the first Pro- 
testant convert baptized by the missionaries, and he 
was honoured to be the first to communicate an im- 
pulse, by his writings, to the mind of that remark- 
able maa who is at present leading his countrymen 
from idolatry and error. 

In the year 1837, Hung-sew-taenen suffered from 
some disease, during which he thought he was taken 
up into heaven, and saw visions, and received reve- 
lations. In a work lately published by himself 
under the imperial seat at Nanking, he gives an 
account of the divine commission which he supposes 
he has received. Copies of various religious pro- 
ductions, published by his authority, have recently 
been received from the patriot camp at that city, 
and have been carefully examined by the mission- 
aries. To pursue his history; — he travelled in 1844, 
after his recovery from the sickness in which he 
had those fevered dreams, through the province of 
Kwang-se, spreading the doctrines of Christianity, 
and composing various religious works for the in- 
struction of his followers. Two years after this, 
or in the year 1846, he returned to Canton, and 
resided there for some months, receiving religious 
instruction from the Rev. Issachar Eoberta, an 
American Baptist Missionary, well knoivn to me, 
for I resided near him at that time, and frequently 
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' saw the class of men whom he taught. Then 
it was that he informed Mr Roberts, that the first 
thing which aroused his mind was the tract above 
mentioned, which he received several years before 
at the literary examination. This statement ia 
confirmed by another document received in the 
year 1852, by a Swedish missionary in Hong-Kong, 
from a relative of Sew-tseuen. Mr Roberts, how- 
ever admits that he took little notice of him at that 
time, beyond seeing that he was in the house, and 
getting his share in the general instructions de- 
livered to the inquirers. He had at that time a. 
number of papers with him, and tracts which he 
said he had himself composed, but it appears that 
Mr Roberts did not examine them, 

From Canton he then returned to Kwang-se, and 
here some obscurity rests upon his subsequent cooTBe. 
It is known, however, that he continued to preach 
successfully to his countrymen. Great enthusiasm 
was excited. Many men in the interior, who had 
heard Christianity explained at Hong-Kong and 
Canton, and some of whom, it is bolieved, were Dr 
Gutzlaffs disciples, joined the movement. Their 
object was simply the establishment of a new re- 
ligious society on a Christian basis, ho far as they 
were able, with their imperfect instruction, to com- 
prehend the nature of Christianity. The attention 
of government was called to the matter. Had they 
not been molested, it is fair to suppose that these 
simple people, worshippers of the true God, would 
not have been found in arms against their rulers. 
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Government began, however, to perBecute and op- 
press them, and even proceeded to behead 8ome of 
them. The political party, belonging to the Triad 
Society, which had been organized long before, and 
which was seeking deliverance from the Tartar 
yoke, hailed with joy the appearance of the new re- 
ligious movement. The two organizations now 
united,^ The political insurgents were already in 
the field. The religious party was at the same time 
driven by oppression to rebellion. In the province 
of Hoo-nan, in the middle of the year 1852, their 
joint forces were organized, and in less than six 
months afterwards the united host burst upon the 
attention of the world, proclaiming the advent of 
the Tae-Ping dynasty. Then followed a triumphant 
march from strength to strength. Nanking, Amoy, 
Shanghae, and about iifty other large towns and 
cities, have already fallen before the resistless power 
of their arms. Their enemies, the Tartars, have 
everywhere been scattered like chaff before them, 
and the patriot army ie now in full march towards 
the imperial city of Peking. The last connecting 
link in this narrative is the fact, that, in 1853, the 
patriot leader, who had in the meantime become 
known by other two names, Teen-Tih, or Heaven's 
Virtue, and Tae-Ping Wang, or Great-Peace Prince, 

' Later itccounts iaforiu us that the patriot lea.der has pat 
the Triad Society men ia his army to death. Probably ho dis- 
oovered them to be lawless and insnhordinata men, as moat of 
the members of the secret Bocieties were preTioualy well knoWD 
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addressed a letter to Mr Eoberts at Canton, remind- 
ing him of his residence under that missionary's 
roof in 1846, and signing his name in full, Hung- 
sew-teeuen. 

The objects aimed at by the Patriots are tie 
expulsion of the Tartars, the abolition of image 
worship, and the Buppresaion of the opium trade. 
In the accomplishment of the first of these objects, 
the usual horrors of war have been enacted, and 
the Tartars everywhere exterminated. But, upon 
this point, a resident in China, Dr Macgowau, 
writes, that " there is not the least evidence that 
the cruelties which the insurgents, like the im- 
perialists, have inflicted on their prisoners, are 
chargeable to this sect, (that is, the new sect of 
Christians) ; but there can be no doubt of their 
having forcibly driven priests from monasteries, 
and of having destroyed temples and idols." It is 
known that the Christians among them deprecate 
bloodshed, and are desirous of cultivating friendly 
relations with all foreigners. In one of his pub- I 
jished writings, Hung-sew-tsenen says, " God 
looks upon all men as his children. All under 
heaven are our brethren. It is piteous, therefore, 
to behold men destroying one another." Fanaticism 
and ambition may very probably have taken pos- 
session of the minds of some of the new Christians. 
For example, the leader supposes himself to he 
commissioned by the Great (5od to destroy the dovil, 
his imps, and his works. Now, the great work of 
the devil, he says, is idolatry, and the chief of the 
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devil's imps are the Mantchoo Tartars, the eiip- 
porters of idolatry, and the present rulers of China. 
The principle of their enterprise, and their battle- 
cry, therefore, is, " Down with the idols ;" and in 
order to this, " War with the Mantchoos." Dr 
Legge writes, that " to the people generally they 
conduct themselves justly and kindly. Their arti- 
cles of war forbid ail acts of violence and rapine. 
And there is reason to believe, that if we can get 
over the extermination of the Tartars, we shall be 
able to find in history only two armies to be com- 
pared in general correctness and morality with 
these rebels — that led in the name of religions 
freedom by Gustavna, and the Puritan forces in 
England." From their past success, therefore, and 
the powerlessness of their enemies, it seems highly 
probable, that Hien - Fung, the present young 
emperor, will bo compelled to fall back upon his 
ancestral domains in Mantchooria, and that Tae- 
Ping Wang, the new emperor, will take his place. 
In the destruction of idols, they have already 
I shewn themselves to be furions iconoclasts. Super- 
1 Mition appears to have lost its terrors over them, 
I ftnd the idols, therefore, are to them mere blocks of 
1 wood and stone, to be hacked and broken in pieces 
1 TTherever they find them. Visitors to the scene of 
[■ their operations have reported, that they have be- 
I ield idols covering the surface of rivers, into which 
1 Miey have been thrown. Those on board the 
I Serines, on the occasion of the Governor of Hong- 
Kong's late visit to Nanking, saw the river streweA 
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■with the wrecks of idols, and " Euddhas, twenty f^ 
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the American Methodist Episcopal Society, relabi 
that on hia visit to the city of Chin-keang-foo, nea 
Nanking, he saw " idols thrown down in all di-' 
rections as he passed through the streets ;" and 
that in Silver Island, which is about a mile in cir- 
cumference, and entirely covered with elegant 
temples, " not an idol is left standing, where there 
had been hundreds and thousands before, thirty and 
forty feet high, richly gilt and ornamented; they 
had been utterly demolished, and the floors of the 
temples were covered two and three feot deep with 
fragments." He states further, that the few pries 
who were wandering about among the ruins, the^ 
occupation now gone, willingly allowed him to b 
away portions of the idols which he picked up, an3™ 
gave him sometimes a hand, or a finger, or a toe ; 
and that they had apparently lost all confidence in 
their gods, by the demonstration which had been. ■ 
given them of the inability of the idols to preserr 
themselves. At Shanghae, on the taking of that 
city by the patriots, they entered into the Roman'' 
Catholic Church, and forcibly threw down the idols 
and images which they found there, to the con- 
sternation of the native converts, and the rage of 
the Popish priests. No redress, however, could be 
obtained, for the city was in the hands of the 
Thus did these new Christians, so lately 
heathens themselves, read a lesson against idolatry 
to the European priests, of zeal for God, and hatred 
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against idols. Further, when Chinese recruits offer 
themselves to the patriot army, they are asked, it 
appears, if they will give up the worship of idols, 
and if they decline, their services are refused. 

As fierce a crusade has been begun against the 
opium traffic. The soldiers in the army are com-* 
manded to abstain from opium. They consider 
opium smoking as coming within the scope of the 
seventh commandment. The direct violation of 
this commandment is punished with death in their 
army. They have added to it, therefore, these 
TTords, " Thou shalt not smoke opium." Why the 
addendum has been made to this commandment ra- 
ther than to any other, may be by no means clear to 
most persons. But it is for an obvious reason. The 
two vices denounced always go together in China. 
They say, therefore, that " Lewd glances of the eye, 
lewd movements of the heart, smoking opium, and 
singing lewd songs, are all violations of this rule." 
Who cannot but wish them success in their patri- 
otic struggles and religious aspirations 1 

They are men thoroughly in earnest. Not only 
is no opium-smoking tolerated, but licentiousness 
and covetousness are severely repressed. Thus a 
blow is struck at the root of those very vices for 
which the Chinese are moat noted. A sort of com- 
munity of goods has been established. They have 
a common purse, and all must share and share 
alike. Whenever any money comes into the pos- 

ision of any of the host, no matter how acc[uired, 
.^ is at once put into the general treasur'j. &3s^ 
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one concealing or hoarding money for his own pri- 
vate UBS ia snspected of lukewarmness and treach- 
ery to the cause. If any one is found poaeesBed of 
more than five dollars without reporting it, he ia 
immediately subjected to the punishment of the 
bamboo. Gamblers, opium-smokerfi, and whore- 
mongers, are exterminated. A host united and 
governed by such rigid rules is a mighty momll 
mira<3le. The spectacle is, in point of interest, 
eond only to the wonderful revolution that atten 
the first planting of Christianity in India. Dp 
Medhurst relates a very striking address delivered 
by one of Tae-Ping Wang's followers in the Mia- 
fiion Chapel at Shanghae. After a discourse on the 
ein and folly of idolatry by that missionary, the 
man rose, and in a bold and fearless style harangued 
the people, heartily seconding all that Dr Medhnret 
had said : — " What is the use of you Chinese going 
on to burn incense, and candles, and gilt paper, 
which, if your idols really required, it would only 
shew their covetous disposition ; just like the man- 
darins who seize men by the throat, and, if they 
will not give money, squeeze them severely ; but if 
they will, they only squeeze them gently." He 
then went on to inveigh against prevailing vices, 
particularly against opium - s mok ing : — "But you 
must bo quick, for Tae-Ping Wang is coming, and, 
he will not allow the least infringement of hi«H 
rules — no opium, no tobacco, no snuff, no wine, and< 
no vicious indulgence of any kind. All oflence^' 
against the commandments of God are punished 
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mbim with the severest rigour, while the incorrigihlo 
I Me beheaded. Therefore, repent in time," 
I But let U3 inquire more particularly into the re- 
rligious tenets of these new Christians. Here we 
I shall find much that is cheering and encouraging. 
I It appears, then, in the ji.rst place, that their pro- 
w fession of the Christian religion is entirely original 
r-lmd spontaneous. They have voluntarily, and of 
I iJieir own accord, thrown off the incubua of their 
I ancient idolatries and native superstitions. In the 
I entire absence of any foreign agency stimulating 
I ihem to such 'a course, they have abandoned their 
I hereditary religion, and become worshippers of the 
I true God. In this they have been actuated by no 
f aordid motives. No human influence has been at 
wort among them. No missionary has ever been 
seen in their camp. No native teacher is connected 
with them. Their leader has himself indoctrinated 
the mighty host that follows him into the Christian 
faith. In this light they are an object of intense 
interest ; and who can help wondering whereuuto 
this thing will grow 1 It reminds us of one of the 
islands in the South Seas becoming Christianized 
j in the absence of all the missionaries and native 
Christians, — the entire body of the people volun- 
tarily destroying their idols, and almost unani- 
mously embracing Christianity. Well may we 
I lere exclaim, — " What hath God wrought !" Such 
remarkable phenomenon as this that we now 
behold, — a large army of people emerging from 
' heathenism, of themselves eaigo'i&va^ ^W "«'st^iss>4 
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of the true God, and waging war against idolatry, — 
has prohably never before been witneBsed since the 
world began.* How little of the agency of man 
has there been in all this, such agency as we might 
have supposed was absolutely needed ! If this work 
be of God, it cannot come to nought. But what- 
ever may be the issue of the present contest, the 
impulse communicated from the leader to the minds 
of his followers will doubtless spread and extend 
itself far and wide throughout China. 

Secondly, it appears that the religion which they 
have embraced is undoubtedly the Christian faith, 
and that, notwithstanding some errors. both in doc- 
trine and practice, the position which they have 
already reached is such as to fill us with profound 
astonishment. They believe in only One God, 
" whose name is Jehovah," an omnipresent Spirit, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, man, and all things. 
They found their belief of this fundamental point, 
— first, on the teaching of the Old Testament, part of 
which they have in their possession ; and, secondly, 
they adduce the ancient practice of China, from 
their oldest writings, in support of this article of 
their new faith. In so doing, their witness is true ; 
for in their most ancient records there is fre(|uent 
mention made of Shang-Te, the Supreme Rnler> 



■ It 19 pleaniag to find tbat a writer in the Quarterly Itevit 
far Ddcenibor 1853, pursues a similBr atr&iii of refiectioD, wifli 
Bome additlonaJ illaetrotionB, but it can liarilly be neceBsary to 
add, tbat the atiove iraa written before I had eeen the article 
teraed te. 
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His worship has, however, in later timea, been ne- 
glected, or mixed with that of other beings. In a 
late letter, Dr Legge aaya on thia point : — " The 
corruption of pure monotheism dates from an early 
period. We find it greatly prevalent in the three 
dynasties to which the rebels make their appeal, but 
they anticipate this bar to their argument, and 
admit that so early as the twenty-sixth century 
before Christ, in the time of the emperor Shaou- 
haou, the impish devil got men into hia toils, and 
led them to worship other beings besides God. The 
consequence of this was, that during the three dy- 
nasties (B.C. 2204-220) ' there was some confused 
associating of evil spirits with the Supreme Being.' " 
They hold the unity and supremacy of God, and 
they have already begun practically to shew the 
strength and sincerity of their belief in Divine 
Providence. They have swept away, with one 
stroke of the pencil, all distinction of days into lucky 
and unlucky, in their calendar. The newly pub- 
lished Chinese almanacks, circulating in the Chris- 
tian camp, are entirely freed from all this heathen- 
ish nonsense. What they say on this subject, in 
one of their translated publications, is as follows : — 
" These were nothing but artful devices of the devil, 
by which he led men astray. We have expunged 
them all. Years, months, and days, succeed each 
other according to the arrangement of our heavenly 

I Father. They are all lucky, all good. How should 
there be the distinction among them of good and 
.badi Why should one day be to be a'iia^s.'i. '*!<!w*t 
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another ] Let a man reverence, vith a, true heart, 
the great God, the supreme Lord, our heavenly 
Father. Then will he enjoy the watchful care of 
heaven, and he may hope for success in bie UBder- 
takings, whensoever they may bo commenced." 

An examination of their own statements and 
reasonings on the worship of the true God, awakens 
in us the liveliest interest and surprise. In one of 
their publications, " The Book of the Religious 
Precepts of the Tae-Ping Dynasty," it is said, 
" Who has ever lived in the world without oEFend- 
ing against the commands of Heaven ? But, until 
this time, no one has ever known how to obtain de- 
liverance from sin. Now, however, the great God 
has made a gracious communication to man, and, 
from henceforth, whoever repents of his sins in the 
presence of the great God, and avoids worshipping 
depraved spirits, practising perverse things, or trans- 
gressing the divine commands, may ascend to hea- 
ven,and enjoy happiness, for thousands and myriads 
of years, in pleasure and delight, with dignity and 
honour, world without end," In answer to the ob- 
jection, that the emperor alone has the right to J 
worship God, it is thus reasoned : — ■' Those whos«4 
minds have been deluded by the devil object, anct^ 
say, that the great God is only to he worshipped by 
wovereign princes. But we wish yon to know, that 
the great God is the universal Father of all men 
throughout the world. Sovereigns are those of his 
children whom ho clothes with power, but the good 
are those of his children who most resemble himi 
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Iwhile the common mass are at'iU hia children, though 
steeped in ignorance, and the violent and oppressive 
are hia disobedient children. If you atill think that 
sovereigns alone are allowed to worship the great 
God, we beg to ask you, whether the parents of one 
family regard only their eldest son, and whether 
they require filial respect and obedience from him 
alone V Further, they adduce facta from ancient 
Chinese history, to prove that other men besides 
emperors have acceptably worshipped the true God. 
"Do you not remember how Ching-Tang, afterwards 
the head of the Sbang dynasty, was at first but a 
prince of the empire, and yet he reverenced the great 
God 1 Also, how Wan-Wang, from whom sprung 
the founder of the Chow dynasty, was himself but 
a western lord, and yet he intelligently served the 
great God ? Neither of these worthies filled the 
station of sovereign when they paid their adorations 
to the great God. If it were true that the great 
God could only be worshipped by the head of the 
state, Ching-Tang and Wan- Wang must have erred 
in adoring him ; and if they erred in adoring him, 
why did the great God regard Ching-Tang with 
favour, and exalt him from the station of a prince 
to be sole ruler of the empire, and give laws to tiie 
nine provinces ? And why did the great God regard 
I Wan-Wang with favour, and cause him who was 
I only a western lord to obtain two-thirds of the 
I empire, until hia son Woo-Wang ascended the throne 
I of China ?" All this ia well argued. Finally, in 
I answer to the objection, that to '«QT%\i\^ '<^« '^•a«&^ i 
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they say this i 



imitate i 
neous. "China has its histories, which are open to 
inTOBtigation. The Tae-heo classic says, that ' be- 
fore the Shang dynasty had lost the sympathies of 
the people, their ancestors were invited to do the 
honours at the sacrifices to the great God.' Mang- 
tsae (Mencins) says, ' Although a man be ever so 
vile, if he goes through the proper fastings and 
ablutions, he may sacrifice to the great God.' The 
Book of Odes says, ' Wan-Wang intelligently 
served the great God, and enjoyed an unwonted 
degree of happiness.' It also says, ' Ching-Tang 
honoured God.' The Historical Classic says, ' I, 
Ching-Tang, fear the great God, and do not dare 
to neglect correcting the disobedient.' The Book 
of Diagi-ams says, ' The ancient kings invented 
music, in order to promote virtue, and they egpe- 
cially performed it before the great God.' Now, 
if you say that we are following foreigners, we beg 
to ask whether all these worthies followed the 
foreigners ? The fact is, that the important duty 
of worshipping the great God, in the early agOB of 
the world, several thousand years ago, was alike 
practised both by Chinese and foreigners. But 
the various nations in the west have practised this 
duty up to the present time, while the Chinese 
practised it only up to the Tsin and Han dynasties, 
since which time they have erroneously followed 
the devil's ways. Mang-taze says, that ' truth is 
one ;' hence Chinese and foreigners ought together 
to practise the great duty of worshipping God." 
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The following paasage, translated from one of 
tfceir published books, entitled " Odea for Youth," 
is a good compendium of Christian doctrine, and 
ehowB the general correctnesa of their Christianifc y 



he wiUingly gav 
I acknowledged. 



God Bont in former time, 

Aud. to redeem ub from si 

His merit is first of aU to 

On tiic cross iie suffered. 

The sorrawing clouds darliened the San. 

The honoursbie, noblcj Cliild of heaven 

Died for jou, sons of men. 

After his resurrection, he again ascended to heaven, 

Where in giory ho grBnya univarssl power. 

If we know to reiy on him, 

We shuil be saved, and sscend to high heaven." 

The style of this piece sufficiently shews that it has 
not been taken from any missionary source, nor 
even from the New Testament. It is perfectly 
original, although the writer has probably been 
aseisted in its composition by vague recollections of 
former missionary teaching. 

Another publication, " The Trimetrical Classic," 
Bays, " The great God, out of pity to mankind, sent 
his first-born Son, to come down into the world. 
His name is Jesus, the Lord and Saviour of e 
who redeems them from ain by the endurance of 
extreme misery. Upon the Cross they nailed his 
body, where he shed hia precious blood, to save all 
mankind. Three days after hia death he rose from 
the dead, and during forty days he discoursed on 
heavenly things." A commentary on the Ten Com- 
mandmeuts has been issued. Hymns have b^a-o. 
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A liturgy haa been composed, conti 
iug forma of prayer for morDJng and evening, » 
form to be observed in seeking forgiveness of sins, 
a prayer to be observed in time of sickness and af- 
fliction, a prayer in undertaking any work, a fune- 
ral service, a form of thanksgiving at meals, a 
thanksgiving after child-birth, and a prayer which 
may be called a marriage-service. Further, nume- 
rous odes have been published, — on the duties of fa- 
thers and mothers, sons and daughters, daughters-in- 
law, elder brothers and younger brothers, elder aia- 
tera and younger sisters, husbands and wives; besides 
metrical rules on the management of the heart, the 
eyes, the ears, the mouth, the hands, and the feet. 

Their practice, moreover, is in harmony with 
their new principles. All the soldiers in the camp 
are commanded to worship the true God morning 
and evening. They must learn the Ten Command- 
ments, and are enjoined to repeat a dosology. The 
3 foUowa r — 



I God, our hoi; and beaveol; Father, 
I Jesus, the hoty Lord and SBviaur of tli 
! the Holy Spirit, the sacred latelligenc 
: the Three Persona who united are one 



This, however, ia confessedly a missionary prodat 
tion, and has been recognized as such, I knew it 
years ago at Hong-Kong, and Hung-sew-tseuen, 
probably found it in some Christian tracts which he 
may have received and studied. The following 
the rules enjoined upon the host when 
" You must reverently honour the commands 
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heaven. You must thoroughly learn the Ten Com- 
mandments, the doxology, the forms for morning 
and evening worship, and for saying grace, and 
also all the proclamations and iusCructiona that 
may be issued. You must exercise your hearts to 
do good. You must not smoke opium nor drink 
wine. You mu3t be just and harmonious. You 
must not hide the faults of one another through 
feelings of kindness, according with those in an 
inferior position, and being disobedient to your offi- 
cers." Further, they are earnestly called to wrestle 
with all their moral strength against the devil and 
his wiles. 

Their published books are full of exhortations to 
contend against Satan and his imps, and to with- 
stand his temptations. Their opinions of the devil 
are very odd and original. " Satan," they say, 
" with red malicious eye, is the old serpent, which 
God made in the beginning, when he created hea- 
ven and earth, and which has been changed into 
this impish monster. He is able to transform him- 
self seventeen or eighteen times, and is the same 
with the dragon of the eastern sea. He ia the 
head of all imps and fiends, ever bent on the se- 
duction of men's souls. He clutches men, and 
carries them down to the eighteen -storied hell, to 
learn of him, and to serve him, and be abused by 
him." Yet, they go on to say, the devil is hut a 
poor creature after all. He has no real power. 
He can do nothing against God, If men, instead 
of "stretching out their necks" to him, would^ 
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boldly do battle, they might make a epcedy end o 
him, aEd therefore all should unite and beat t 
old serpent to death. Finally, they have alreadj 
acquired a character for unbending ti-uthfalnes8i 
and this is something very different from thi 
Chinese character in general. A native, irho act«i 
as guide to some Englishmen on their visit to Nam 
king, said of the insurgents, " They are men <M 
their word. If they say they will give you twenq 
blows of a bamboo, make your mind easy, they n 
not stop short at nineteen." 

It must, in candour, be admitted that they banj 
fallen into some errors, from the defective amonnt 
of their Christian knowledge. For instance, tbej 
allow polygamy, which, besides being an old Chir 
custom, they think is sanctioned by the example o< 
Abraham, and other Scripture names with wbicb 
they are familiar. They also, on certain aoletna 
occaaions, present sacrifices of slain animals, rica, 
fruits, and tea — three cups, one to each person ia 
the Trinity — not, however, it is believed, in thfl 
sense of propitiatory sacrifices, hut merely as thanks 
offerings. They have been familiar with such cus- 
toms from their earliest years in China. And fc 
sides, from their reading of sacrifices presented i 
the True God in that portion of the Old 1 
which it is known that they have in their hands, ill 
IB not at all to be wondered at that they have fallezh 
into this error. Fuller instruction on these pointi 
will doubtless correct their errors. 

Thirdly, they are not only Christians, but ', 
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testant ChriBtiana. Protestant missions have been 
freely permitted, and in full operation in China, 
only for the last twelve years, while Romish mis- 
sions have been there for more than two hundred 
years. But there ia no infusion of Popery in the 
tenets which the new Christians hold. The Popish 
priests have had no hand whatever in the new move- 
ment. All that is religious in it is purely Protestant 
in its character. For this we are bound to give 
God thanks, and we cannot but rejoice in it exceed- 
ingly. The proof is not only negative, that ia, that 
there is no tinge of Popish errors or Popish prac- 
tices amongst them, but positive also. They have 
the Ton Commandmenta as we have them, — not the 
mutilated form of these commandments universally 
taught to Popish converts in China. In catechisms 
and missals which I have seen in the Chinese lan- 
guage, the Second Commandment — prohibiting the 
making of images, and bowing down to them, ia 
struck out, and the Tenth Commandment is divided 
into two, to make up the number of ten, just as it 
is in catechisms in European languages. The 
patriots, however, possess the whole of the Ten 
Commandments. Further, the very name by which 
they designate the Divine Being, shows conclusively 
that they have not been influenced by Romish 
teaching. The Pope, many years ago, decided 
against the use of the terra, Shang-Te, and com- 
manded the adoption of a new term Teen-Choo, or 
Heaven's Lord. Many eminent Jesuit missionaries 
contended strenuously for the use of SVi.'a.'^^-'^'fa, 
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' bnt their argnments were overborne by theinfluenW 

of tbeir rivals. The cause went against them, an^ 
now the Roman Catholic religion is known throtigh* 
out China as the Teen-Choo-Keaou, or the sect a 
Heaven'a Lord. It cannot but be regarded as a 
fortunate thing that the Pope should have decided 
in favour of a term before unknown to the Ghir 
and left to us by far the beat term for God. 
earlier Protestant missionaries used a word differenj 
from both, namely, Shin, which signiflea Spirit 
But they began ultimately to use Shang-Te, Sn-* 
preme Ruler, as the best, and a native Chines^ 
terra for the one Supreme Being. All the 1 
English missionaries now use this term. Th* 
patriots, therefore, in preferring and using it h«V 
shew very plainly that they regard it not only ai 
the clearest and best by which to express the ide4 
of the Divine Being, hut also that they esteem iki 
as being the term authorized by their first Protes- 
tant teachers, and sanctioned by the most ancienfe 
Chinese records. Still further, the Roman Catholkf 
priests themselves confess that this movement ha# 
not arisen in connection with them or their converts. 
The genius of Popery is more favourable to old dea- 
potisms than to popular movements. In fact, 
great is their dread of the movement, and so gre 
the difference between the doctrines which theafl 
new Protestant Christians hold and those of Poperyi 
that the priests have actually forbidden their fol* 
lowers to join in worship with the insurgents, 
.lastly, they have shewn their detestation of^ t] 
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idolatrooa practices of the Romarii Catholics, by 
throwing down and demolishing the image3 of the 
Virgin Mary, and the images of saints, in Popish 
chnrchea. Intense commotion has thus been ex- 
cited among the Papists in China. We cannot but 
admit that the zeal of these new Christians has, in 
this instance, outrun their discretion, and degene- 
rated into intolerance. But what good movement 
has ever begun in the world which Satan has not 
tried to mar 1 May we not, at all events, see in 
this fact the position of antagonism which these 
warlike neophytes have at once assumed i 
Popery, and all other superstitions ? 

Their Christianity presents some other e 
features. The liberty which they have taken with 
the Word of God in adding to the seventh com- 
mandment — putting its irreverence aside — shews 
indeed such a bold genius for legislation, that we 
cannot help wishing them success in their enter- 
prise. Some of the hymns which they sing in 
camp are certainly curious. For instance, witness 
the following : — 

■' Tou worahip a block of wood ; 
It bu eyea, but cannot behold you ; 
Ein, but (lannot he^r you ; 
We beg to oak how long it la etnce joa toolc leava of 

tjAmong ourselves we have the hymn laudatory, the 
hymn hortatory, and even the hymn minatory ; 
but it was reserved for these Chinese Christians to 
hit upon the hymn sarcastic. We ought indeed to 
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bp prepared for much grotesqueness and imperfec- 
tion in their Christianity. 

Detached portions of the Old Testament, and only 
one book of the New Testament, have hitherto been 
circulating amongst them. Imperfect tracts, of na- 
tive composition, have been the principal source of 
information, to the host at large, concerning Chris- 
tianity. Considering, therefore, that onlj fragments 
of the Word of God, a few hooka and tracts, toge- 
ther with recollections of missionary instruction, 
constitute the entire amount of their knowledge, the 
wonder is that they have fallen into so few errors, 
and that they so strictly practise Christian duty, so 
far as they know tt. By the authority of the chief, 
no secular work is permitted on the Sabbath-day. 
The people assemble to sing hymns, to repeat the 
prayers of the liturgy, and to listen to the discourses 
of their leaders. These chiefs, in this respect, re- 
semble the ofBcers in Cromwell's army, who har- 
angued their soldiers, each at the head of bis regi- 
ment. Dr Taylor says, that in passing through the 
streets of Chin-keang-foo, on his way to the resi- 
dence, of the chief there, he heard the sound of peo- 
ple chaunting, and on inquiring what it meant, was 
told that it was the hour of morning worship, and 
that what he heard was the voice of the people prais- 
ing God. It is pleasing, too, to notice the reverence 
with which thoy speak of the Scriptures, as the 
Word of God. They have learned to regard them 
as possessing Divine authority. They are not 
ashamed, therefore, on consulting the Word of God 
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for additional light, to acknowledge the errors into 
which they fall, and, when they think they have 
committed offences against the Divine honour, pub- 
licly to correct them. A remarkable instance of 
this appears in an edict, concerning the names 
which are to bo employed exclusively to designate 
the Divine Being. Some of the Wangs or Kings, 
in their camp, had been called for some time by a 
title, which the leader has begun to think should be 
given to God only. He, therefore, orders its dia- 
eontinuance, and acknowledges his gnilt in the pre- 
vious sanction of it. 

The intelligence lately br-ought down from Nan- 
king, by the French steamer Cassini, to Shanghae, 
is of great interest and importance. The followers 
of Tae-Ping Wang at Nanking are now upwards 
of a million, all under the most complete organiza- 
tion. Besides these forces, he has two large armies 
in the field, and immense flotillas of boats. The 
Imperialists themselves are beginning to think that 
it is the will and the decree of heaven, that he shoidd 
now obtain the empire. But the moat important 
fact that has lately become known, is that Tae-Ping 
Wang has published three books of the Old Testa- 
ment and one of the New Testament. Genesis, Exo- 
dus, and Numbers, have appeared as Vols, I., n., 
and IV. ; and the Gospel of Matthew, as Vol. I. ; thus 
intimating that it ia his intention to proceed syste- 
matically with the publication of the entire Scrip- 
tures, and that he means to take upon himself the 
task of circulating the Word of God thtciu?Jia\it.^iSi 
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empire. Dr Medhuret says, " On the title-page of 
every book of Scripture is this notification ; — ' A 
new edition, published in the third year of the Tae- 
Ping Dynasty.' Around the title tho imperial arms 
are emblazoned, and on the first page there is a large 
red stamp, four inches square, stating that the book 
is given out by imperial authority. Reckoning the 
four books of Genesis, Exodus, Numbera, and 
Matthew, the portions of Scripture issued by the 
Insurgents already exceed in bulk all the rest of 
their publications put together ; and when the whole 
of the Bible appears, the amount of Scriptural truth 
will be tenfold that of their own imaginations. The 
gentlemen who visited Nanking in the Cassini state, 
that Tae-Ping Wang has four hundred printers in 
his employment, and that he superintends their 
work himself. They also state, that last summer 
he held a literary examination, at which he allowed 
only those candidates to pass who were proficient 
in the books he had issued. And they further in- 
form us, that new editions of the Confucian Classics 
are coming out, altered and corrected to suit the 
views entertained by Tae-Ping Wang. If this pro- 
ject be carried through, we may anticipate that 
Christ will supplant Confucius at no very distant 
period ; and as a proficiency in the Christian Scrip- 
tures will be demanded as the stepping-stone to 
literary fame, while the Chinese Classics are purged 
of every idolatrous allusion, we shall soon have 
Scriptural knowledge difFuaed through the popula- 
tion^ and moulding the mind of China." 
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The proposal of tlie British and Foreign Bible 
Society to undertake the printing of a million copies 
of the New Testament, to be circulated in China at 
the present time, has been hailed with unmixed 
satisfaction by the British public. The call for ad- 
ditional contributions to its jubilee funds for carry- 
ing this purpose into effect has been promptly re- 
sponded to. The sum required was about £16,000 ; 
but nearly double this amount has been realized. 
It is pleasing also to learn that the same society has 
resolved on printing immediately 50,000 copies of 
the entire Bible. Orders have been sent out to 
China to proceed with the work. They will be 
printed with the small font of Chinese types lately 
finished at Hong-Kong. In China, labour is cheap, 
and paper is also cheap. A copy of the New Tes- 
tament will thus cost only fourpcnee. The newest 
and mostperfect version of the Scriptures, recently 
executed by the missionary delegates at Shanghae, 
will be adopted. It is remarkable, that no sooner 
has that work been finished, than God, in his pro- 
vidence, has opened " a wide door and effectual" 
for its immediate and extensive distribution,. The 
style of this revised version is exceedingly chaste, 
elegant, and faithful to the original ; and when Tae- 
Ping Wang and his followers perceive that the 
sense is identical, and that it is more idiomatic than 
the old version, which he has reprinted, he will no' 
doubt speedily transfer to it the imprimatur of his 
authority, and command it to be received as the 
mrat correct copy of the Word of God. Whfin.th& 
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Hei'tncs was at Nanking, two copies of the new vi 
aion were presented to one of the chiefs, and werff 
received, we are told, with great joj and gratitude. 
It ia possible that the progress of tlieir anna 
may be arrested. Reverse and defeat may follow 
their past triumphs. The political cause in which 
they are engaged, ia certainly a just one. They 
have an undoubted right to drive the Tartar in- 
vaders from their country. But their conduct is 
marked by extravagances, which are calculated to 
excite our apprehensions. A bloody and furious ex- 
termiuation of their enemies follows every victory. 
Cannon are fired off when Tae-Ping Wang says 
his prayers. The host that follows him, it ia feared 
by some, are looking to him, even as they look to 
JeauB Christ himself. This would be, indeed, a 
natural error to a Chinese. I recollect very well 
asking an intelligent scholar, in what light they 
really regarded their emperor, and his reply was, ' in 
the same light in which we regarded Christ.' The 
name of both ia nearly the same. Teen-tsze, or 
Heaven's Son, has been the authorized designation 
of their emperors for ages. The new Christians, 
therefore, sometimes profanely apeak of God com- 
missioning his Son — that is, the new emperor — to 
slay the Tartars, and to propagate the true doc- 
trines. And when Tae-Ping Wang speaks, as he 
sometimes does, of Jesus Christ as his elder brother, 
it is in a different senae from that in which sober-^ 
minded Christians employ the aame language, 
cannot help, therefore, entertaining some anxiot 



respecting the i 
movemeat, and bless it witt — b bb w . Itt «■ hapB* 
and pray that good dut come out of h. And, in 
the nteau time, whikt the Qihuae mind is in a state 
of fusion, let us exert onreelres to stamp npom H 
correct impressions (/DiTJne trrah. Let ns not be 
contented \nth a deBoitory and aDEysteniatic distri- 
bution of Bibles and tracts. Bat let schools be built, 
and colleges be founded — let syetems of preach- 
ing and gathering in of conrerte to churches be 
organized — let fluent, experienced, and t^ent«d 
missionaries, accompanied by intelligent native 
preachers, be despatched to headquarters, and — let 
every exertion be made to direct the zeal, and cor- 
rect the errors, of the new Christians. 

There cannot be a doubt, that if the new move- 
ment succeeds, China will be thrown open, through- 
out its length sod breadth, to the efforts of Pro- 
testant Missiouaties. The former exclusive policy 
of the Tartar dynasty will be entirely reversed by 
the new government. Every facility will be afford- 
ed for the extension of trade and commerce, am) 
for the dissemination of the gospel. From the be- 
lief of the new Christians in one universal Father 
and Lord of all, they have been led to view foreign 
nations in a light entirely new to the Chinese mind. 
" Speak," they aay, " of the world according to its 
divisions, and we have all the separate nations ; 
Bpeak of it as a whole, and it is one family. The 
great God is the universal Father of all under 
heaven. China is under his government and oaxti ■., 
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foreign nations are the same. There are many nu 
under heaven, but all are brothers. 'Hiere « 
many women under heaven, hut all are aistei 
Why should we continue the selfish practice of m 
ting a boundary here and a limit there t Why h 
dalge the wish to devour and consume one another! 
These noble and liberal sentiments are carried pra* 
tically ont by them. Their visitors at ffankin 
were saluted by them as " foreign brethren," an 
our ships, they said, were welcome to come up Hn 
Yang-tsze, and trade with them. Thus there 
every prospect of China being ere long fully openi 
to our commerce — to our curiosity— to the infloenci 
of foreign science and civilization, — and, above alli 
to the elevating and purifying influence of Cbrisdt 
anity. 

The movement is big with hope. When Dr 
Morrison went to China, half a century ago, he was 
asked by some one, if he expected to make an im- 
pression on the Chinese 1 " No," he replied, " but 
I expect that God will," The pious expectation is 
now realized. Christians have long laboured under 
anxiety and apprehension at the portentous strength 
in which Chinese idolatry had apparently entrench- 
ed itself- They wondered how and when it was t& 
be overthrown. But, lo ! within two short years 
China is shaken to its centre by a religious, and S' 
Christiauly religious movement. God has taken (be 
work into hia own hand. The strongholds of idoIa.> 
try have been successfully assailed ; but not by 
might, nor by power, but by God's Spirit. Nirt. 
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unto US, then, but unto thy name, Lord, be glory. 
The name of Jesns has, in these days in which we 
live, been made known for the first time to the hun- 
dreds of millions of China. The hope of heavenly 
blesBedness has been proclaimed, and salvation 
through Jesus Christ held out, by the self -ordained 
preachers of Christianity, to their countrymen. 
Though but recently themselves idolaters, they now 
scoff at the worship of idols, and earnestly ad- 
monish their countrymen to believe in the One 
Living and True God. Soon, therefore, may we 
hope that the prophetic voice of apocalyptic vision 
may be heard resounding over a ransomed world, 
" Alleluia, for the Lord Giod Omnipotent reigneth. 
The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign for ever and ever." 
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NOTE ON THE SANrTARY CONDITION OF CHINA. 

The he&ltli of Chinese tamis bdA Btdee ia TOr; remarkable. Thair 
ftasdom from epidemiaa Is n. matter of vioniler tu trateUen. Euro- 
peam espeaian^ are utooielied at it, oonEidaring the densely crowded 

of the people. There are, of course, nuioeroiiBditiiaseaitiaungBtthem, 
gueh as ague, fevers, and nnaU pox. But the namber of aged and 
venerable per^oiu 19 very atrikiiig. Opbtbalmio dieea^a abound, and 
ore eupposed to oriuu parti; fWrn the riee diet uf the people. Cutaiie- 
om diiordere nd^nate In tboir wont of eleanliness, and tbo dyBpepala 
10 conimaa amongat tbem ia nndonbtedl; oniog to the indigeatlble 
artidoa of food nhlcb they bo largely aae, auch as salted Gab, and erea 
aalted cabbage and otberrege tables. But the remarkable thing about 
Cbiaa is. tbat there ore no such raging pcatitencea as tjphua and 
cholera known in tho country. Devastatiug plagues ore merely matter 

of hialory among tbem. Cholera, 50 "" " '""' '" '--■-- -- 

uahsatd of in China. It has been k 
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&t WbDjnpoa. but not among tbe Chinese, or on tbo shores cf Clul 
itHir. 

An Bxplaj^fltloa of this phflDomBnoti joaj perhBipa ba found in t 
fut, Ih&t gre&t quantitiea of gunpondcr are freqaoDCly hciog fired 
and expended in every Chinew town and Tillage. The air thoa ! 
oomefl loaded and charged vich oitre. Another agent is puri^ingt 
atmosjihere nay probabl; be fuund in the great quantities of null 
wood inoenH) eonatantl; being burnt by the Chinese. No Foreigl 
can have walked through the streeta of a Chinese town without bw 
atrtiolt with the heavy odour of this iueense, and with tbe rapoar 
gunpowder. Tlie antiseptio influenoe which they eiereiae upon ' 
atmosphere may counteract the noxioua BinellB and effluvia ere 
where nbouudiug. On certiun oecadons the people seom lo be ini 
santly burning powder bslls and poetes, and firing elf crackers, sqn 
end rockets. In the dead of the night even, the deep boom of sc 
immense cracker is heard exploding, breaking the »lumheca of a d 

and itarlling eTerybody itojn repose. Forseveral days at the ( 

New Year especially, tho eorie onceaaingly deafened with eoohnt . 
and, aftur tbe festivitiee are over, immense quantitios of mbbish, I 
refuse of the crackers, ore gathered together and eonteyed away, 
manure. The people delight in these uproarious noises and gnnpowj 
demonstrations. They engage in them partly for amusement, parUyft' 
tmperstiUous motives, and partly from a desire to please thogoda. r^^^ 
DonaequencB, however, is, that the atmosphere becomes greatly impj 
nated with the smell of gunpowder. Every morning and evening, 
in every honae, in every boat on Ibe rivers, In every temple, at 
gate-way of every street ia every town and village, at eveJT road^ 
shrine, and under every reneniblo troo, the olyeot of the vitlnge pi 
ineenu sticks are kept burning, and, in most of thcso places, send 
forth their perfume by night and by day. So that the idolatry rf 
Chineee probably produces at least some wholesome sanitar; efik 
The hnnschnldera in my neighbourhood at Canton called on me 
day to subscribe towards the driving away of the ghost of a poor 
eased beggar who had l^n donu in tho slject and died. This was] 
posed tn be cfTccted by the Dring of crackers over the spot. Wbet. 
the gunpowder thus expended had tbe effect of e^peUing the gbodt 
nut, at all events It muet have had the eficct of purifying the air 1 
closely confined street, and of driving away tbe demons of pestile) 
and msaase. Were the esperimont tried amongst ourselves, probi 
the health of otir towns would be Improved. If the gunpewder ei 
earned on the battle-fields of Europe were burnt in the lanes and lia 
of ita large tovtna and cities, and other DBeeBsary procantions a 
sanitary nature adopted, perhaps ohelQra and typhus would soon 
as little known among us as among the Chinese. 
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